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‘‘As bewitching as a novel 
As illuminating as an artistic moving picture 
As graphic as a masterpiece ”’ 


THE WORLD'S STORY 


From the Journal of Education, Boston 


HE entire plan and scope of education is changing 
as rapidly as is aerial navigation, or means of 
communicating thought. . . . The school, college and 
university had the conceit for centuries that they were 
a message to the student and that education consisted in 
coming into possession of the message. Now for the 
first time we are learning that education has to do with 
what students learn and not with what they are taught, with 
how they learn and not with how they are taught, except 
so far as they are taught to learn for themselves. . . . 
The first real vision of the new education through the 
acquiring of a lot of vital information through reveling 
in story, song and art is ‘““The World’s Story,” as Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company have given it to the world in 
a sort of rainbow halo which indicates that the terrors of 
the scholastic storm are over and a new reign of fair 
weather is at hand educationally. 

Here are thirteen volumes as bewitching as a 
novel, as illuminating as an artistic moving pic- 
ture, as graphic as a masterpiece, and all of ‘“‘The 
World’s Story”’ is gathered as in a Claude Loraine glass 
in a fourteenth volume that has everything from every- 
where and always so grouped that you cannot help 
seeing and understanding. These fourteen volumes are 
new in inception, masterful in their evolution, and bril- 
liant in presentation. Here in ‘‘The World’s Story,”’ is 
something better than any encyclopaedia, better 
than an historical novel, better than a treatise on 
science or art, economics or sociology, so far as a 
treasure house of general information for everybody, 
everywhere and anywhere is needed by those who would 
be scholarly in an age that thrills with life. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


THE EDITORS TALK a 


THE GRADUATING DRESS 


June is the month of commence- 
ments. Among our subscribers are 
many parents of girls and boys who 
will graduate this month from the 
high school, and even a greater 
number of parents who have boys 
and girls graduating from the 
grammar school. The matter of 
clothes for commencement does 
not weigh very heavily with the 
boy; but it is a very important 
matter indeed from the point of 
view of the girl, whether she be 
fourteen or eighteen years old. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that to the girl, the very word 
“‘eraduation” suggests a white 
dress and its various accessories. 
To the mother of the girl, who is 
responsible for her daughter’s ap- 
pearance, and the father of the girl, 
who must provide the money with 
which to purchase the graduating 
apparel, the problem is simple or 
complex, according as the occasion 
may be met with a simple and in- 
expensive costume, or with one that 
is elaborate and costly. 

Who is to settle this question? 
The individual girl cannot decide it; 
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very seldom does she care particu- 
larly whether her graduating dress 
be plain or fancy, whether it cost 
little or much; what she desires is,— 
that it be whatever is customary. 
This would seem to be one of those 
matters decided by noonein particu- 
lar, and by no general consent; one 
of those matters, in short, for the 
ordering of which no one would 
seem to be responsible. Have we 
not all heard mothers and fathers 
of daughters, and even daughters 
themselves deplore the elaborate- 
ness and expensiveness of the grad- 
uating dresses customary in their 
home towns? Yet they, and only 
they, are the persons concerned. 
Why have they not improved the 
condition? Why do they not now 
seek to improve it? 

This may be done in various 
ways. Ina large high school known 
to me, it was done in the following 
manner. About a month before 
commencement, the principal of the 
high school suggested to those of 
the seniors who were girls, that they 
agree upon a certain modest sum as 
necessary to provide the commence- 
ment costume, and that they each 
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and every one keep within that sum. 
The girls agreed. The result was 
that no father was embarrassed by 
being asked for more money than 
he could afford; that no mother 
was disturbed by the sight of an 
over-dressed daughter; and that 
every girl had a pleasant sense of 
having tested her ability in the 
direction of making a little go a long 
way. Simple graduating dresses 
have become “‘customary” in that 
high school. 

They might become equally cus- 
tomary in all high schools and in all 
grammar schools. If the principal 
does not make the first suggestion, 
let the class president make it, — 
encouraged by the class president’s 
mother. One of the best things 
about the result certain to be 
brought about is that not only will 
the graduating dress become a 
pleasure instead of an anxiety to 
parents and teachers; its memory 
will still be a happiness to the girl 
when she, no longer a girl, is her- 
self the mother of a grammar-school 
or a high-school daughter, about 
to need a graduating dress. 


THE CITY CHILD’S GARDEN 


At this time of year children who 
live in the country, or in towns of 
sufficiently small size, or in the 
suburbs, are planting their little 
gardens. This is so natural, so sim- 
ple, so comparatively easy for these 
fortunate children; but how is it in 
this particular with city children? 
Many of them live in apartments, 
with no yard excepting a paved 
court, or at most a plot of grass, 
carefully guarded by the janitor, 
off which they must keep. Others, 
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it is true, have back-yards; but in 
most cases the soil in these yards 
is hard, and so sterile that nothing 
will grow in it. How are these chil- 
dren to have gardens? 

If the children live in an apart- 
ment, a piazza garden is possible; 
for which a box can be used, or 
flower pots. In these the chil- 
dren can plant seeds of the kinds 
most easily grown, — nasturtiums, 
sweet alyssum, and zinnias. With a 
box, or two or three flower-pots, 
and a few seeds, a charming garden 
that will give pleasure to the chil- 
dren all summer can be made. Chil- 
dren living in houses which have 
back-yards can use similar recep- 
tacles, placing them in the yard. 
Three or four boxes placed against 
the back-yard fence and planted 
with morning-glories will make of 
that fencea thing of beauty through- 
out the entire summer. 

The problem of finding happy 
and profitable occupation for chil- 
dren during the long summer vaca- 
tion is solved in great measure by 
parents living away from the city 
through the simple measure of help- 
ing and encouraging their children 
to make gardens. City parents 
might solve the problem equally 
well by helping and encouraging 
their children to make gardens. 
Though smaller and containing 
fewer varieties of flowers, these box- 
and flower-pot gardens, on piazzas 
or in arid back-yards, would be 
growing, blossoming things, their 
success resultant upon the child’s 
interest and care. Is not this what 
a garden, whether large or small, 
whether a child’s or a grown per- 
son’s, essentially is? 
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TO AVOID OR CURE JEALOUSY 


ScARCELY a month passes that a 
number of subscribers do not write 
to ask the question, “How can 
jealousy between children be pre- 
vented or cured?”’ Occasionally a 
subscriber gives the details of the 
particular kind of jealousy she 
would prevent or cure. Sometimes 
it is the jealousy of a little child of 
the new baby; sometimes it is the 
jealousy between two sisters of 
very nearly the same age; and 
sometimes it is a brother’s jealousy 
of a sister, or vice versa. Very 
nearly every one of the subscribers 
who has had to meet this problem 
has said that she tried to solve it by 
treating the children alike; and in 
very nearly every case the sub- 
scriber expressed surprise that this 
method of procedure had not been 
effectual. 

Why should it, how could it have 
served the purpose? Almost inva- 
riably a child is jealous of another 
child in the family not because he 
is treated differently from the way 
in which the other child is treated, 
but because he thinks he is not 
loved so much. This is obviously 
so in the case of a little child who is 
jealous of the new baby. While less 
apparently, it is plainly so, also, in 
the case of an older child who is 
jealous of a brother or sister. 
Treating the children alike, there- 
fore, cannot be expected to solve 
the problem. The thing to do is 
to love them alike, and to make un- 
mistakably clear to them the fact 
that they are loved alike. This can 
often, — nay, usually, — be better 
done by treating them differently 
than by treating them alike. 
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The reason for this goes without 
saying: Children are different. They 
cannot either fairly or safely be 
treated alike in most particulars. 
There are few of us who have not 
seen instances proving this. For ex- 
ample, a mother, fearing that her 
two girls of perhaps eleven and 
twelve years old may be jealous of 
each other’s clothes, dresses the two 
girls alike. Even if the children look 
alike, this is apt to be an unwise 
thing to do, unless by a rare acci- 
dent the two girls like the same 
color and design. In almost all 
cases, the better thing to do, the 
thing that will almost certainly 
prevent jealousy in the matter of 
clothes, is to make it plain to each 
girl separately, and to both girls to- 
gether, that what the mother de- 
sires is to have them look as well as 
possible, and to be as pleased with 
their clothes as possible. A girl who 
has a rose-colored ribbon on her hat, 
because a rose-colored ribbon is be- 
coming to her, and she likes it, and 
knows that her mother wishes her 
to have what is becoming, and what 
she likes, is much more secure from 
an attack of jealousy in the direc- 
tion of her sister’s hat, even though 
that be trimmed with a blue ribbon 
or a wreath of daisies, than she 
would be did she have exactly the 
same thing,— for no reason of which 
she is aware. In the case of a bro- 
ther who is jealous of his sister, it 
ought to be obvious that any at- 
tempt to give him what she has 
could not possibly succeed in over- 
coming his jealousy. What the boy 
needs is a more convincing assur- 
ance than he has been having, that 
he is as dear to his parents as his 
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sister. Similarly in the case of the 
small child who is jealous of the new 
baby. 

Why does the jealous child, or 
the child likely to become jealous, 
need to know, beyond a doubt, that 
he is as dear to his parents as the 
other children? Because this is his 
right; because jealousy is only the 
expression of his grief at the seem- 
ing denial of it. First of all, and 
last of all, let him know that he has 
it and can never lose it. 


MILK AND WATER 


Tus is the season when every one 
is making plans for the summer; 
many persons are going to the 
country, to the seashore, or to the 
mountains, and those who are in- 
tending to remain at home are 
thinking of ways in which they 
may still make the summer a time 
of recuperation and comparative 
rest. The most important matter 
to be considered in the summer, 
whether away from home or at 
home, is the question of health, and 
those things that make it and keep 
it. In the May number of the mag- 
azine one of the most important of 
these matters was discussed in this 
department, under the title, Fight- 
ing the Fly. Perhaps the first thing 
to do in order to keep well in the 
summer is to fight the fly. 

There are two other equally im- 
portant considerations; these have 
to do with the milk and the water 
supply. Persons going away from 
home, should, before deciding upon 
a place as a summer resort, make 
sure that the milk with which they 
will be provided, is good, — that 
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is to say, fresh; in clean receptacles; 
from clean cows kept in clean 
stables and milked by clean hands. 
They must make certain that the 
water is good,—that is, from a 
source inspected by a competent 
person, and pronounced by him to 
be free from contamination of any 
sort. Failure to ascertain beyond a 
doubt that the milk and water 
supply are good may result in sick- 
ness. 

Those persons who remain at 
home during the summer naturally 
continue to use such milk and 
water as they have been in the 
habit of using during the winter. 
Assuming that the milk is good, 
special care must be taken during 
the summer to keep it good. The 
morning’s milk should not be left 
where the sun will strike it, even 
for a few moments; it should be put 
on the ice at once and kept there 
up to the very moment of using. 
Empty milk bottles should be 
washed with especial promptness 
and care. As for the water, when 
used for drinking purposes, it 
should be cooled. The danger at- 
tendant upon this is not in the 
water, itself, so much as in the ice 
put into it. This should be perfect- 
ly clean, and should always be put 
into the water with a spoon, never 
with the hands. 

There are many ways in which to 
insure health during the summer, 
but the three principal ones, as has 
been said, have to do with care in 
connection with flies, milk, and 
water. Attend fully to these, and 
the others will require but little 
thought or time. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER Pu.D. 


THE GROWTH OF REPUBLICANISM 
IN SWITZERLAND 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


WE are so accustomed to a republi- 
can form of government in our free 
country that we readily forget the 
long process of development needed 
to bring our democracy where it 
stands to-day. We also overlook 
the fact that in other lands this de- 
velopment has been far more mod- 
erate than in our own. Switzerland 
profited by our national experience 
in drawing up the constitution of 
1848, and thus brought its own long 
development to a speedier close; 
but we in America had the benefit 
of vast periods of growth preceding 
the Declaration of Independence 
and the actual beginnings of our 
present form of government. It is 
profitable to look back through the 
centuries, in the case of Switzerland, 
to see why it was that the rise of re- 
publicanism proceeded so slowly. 
In the first place, we note in Czx- 
sar’s time that the Helvetic and 
other tribes inhabiting the present 
Switzerland were not the peoples 
who later took a determined stand 
for liberty in the Forest Cantons. 
Some of these were of Celtic origin, 
and were different in type from 
the liberty-loving peasant clans of 
Germanic origin who broke the 
bonds of feudalism and imperial 


rule. For the germs of the idea of 
republicanism we must look back to 
the conditions under which the in- 
vading Germanic tribes, notably the 
Alamanni, who entered Swiss terri- 
tory about 406 or 407 A.D., con- 
quered the tribes of Helvetic and 
Roman descent, and settled in the 
isolated homesteads and hamlets, 
prepared to govern in their own 
fashion. These invaders were still 
“pagans,” untouched by Roman 
civilization. Then came centuries of 
interchange between rival groups 
with their contrasted beliefs, the 
assimilation of native customs and 
laws, the civilizing influences of 
Charlemagne’s empire, the develop- 
ment of feudalism and the establish- 
ment of monasteries, together with 
the struggles of rival overlords for 
supremacy. The original cantons, 
where the effort to throw off all over- 
lordship finally began to take shape, 
were scarcely known before the 
eighth century. The ideas of free- 
dom entertained by the peasants of 
Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden ap- 
pear to have differed in these can- 
tons; and the union which took 
shape in 1291 was at first external, 
that is, it was directed against the 
strongest of the rival houses that 
had sought control over the cantons. 
This agreement between the Forest 
Cantons was “‘for the proper estab- 
lishment of quiet and peace.” It 
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was a mild declaration of independ- 
ence, presently to be followed by 
the spreading of ideas of free self- 
government into other cantons. As 
this meant in the case of the several 
cantons the retaining of local rights, 
privileges, and laws, the process 
was inevitably slow. Feudalism had 
to be wholly overcome, and the idea 
of rulership by means of the popular 
assembly substituted. The clergy 
had to be kept in their special place 
in relation to the civil government. 
It is not strange that under all these 
circumstances only three cantons 
were at first held together by the 
federal idea. Then for more than 
a century there were only eight 
united cantons, thirteen from 1518 
to 1798; and at length the present 
twenty-two cantons were federated, 
one hundred years ago. 

The war with Burgundy in the 


fifteenth century strengthened the 


union between the cantons. The 
Protestant Reformation was still 
more powerful in its influence, de- 
spite the fact that the Swiss patriots 
disagreed concerning ecclesiastical 
authority. This was a severe test- 
ing-time. The ready acceptance of 
Protestant liberalism is explained 
by the fact that the Swiss were al- 
ready accustomed to freedom and 
independence of thought in political 
matters. It would have been only a 
step to dispense with all ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. This might have been 
the result had the peoples of Ger- 
manic descent occupied the entire 
territory. 

Differing as they did on the cen- 
tral issues at stake in the Reforma- 
tion, and differing so intensely that 
civil war was inevitable, it is indeed 
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remarkable that the original bond 
of union—the love of political free- 
dom under a republican form of 
government — was strong enough 
to hold the cantons together and to 
bring them into still closer union. 
It is important in this connection to 
note that Zwingli, the courageous 
leader of the Reformation in Ziirich, 
began his work as a political re- 
former. Zwingli attacked the poli- 
tical abuses of his time, and then 
assailed the religious wrongs be- 
cause he sought the complete moral 
regeneration of his country. His 
enemies, although they slew him in 
battle, held fast to his love of coun- 
try above all other motives. Prot- 
estants and Catholics together were 
strong enough in their republican- 
ism to pass through the shocks of 
the counter-reformation, and main- 
tain the integrity of the country. 
' From this period of civil crises 
and conflicts we pass to the no less 
strenuous epoch of the French Revo- 
lution, with its disrupting influ- 
ences, the short-lived Helvetic 
Republic, and Napoleonic period, 
when Switzerland was dominated 
by France; and finally to the break- 
ing down of the centralized govern- 
ment which France established over 
the cantons. From that period we 
turn to the reconstructive period, 
when the cantonal form of govern- 
ment was restored and republican- 
ism assumed its present shape. 
Thus Switzerland had to pass 
through all the tests, — the coming 
in of other peoples with ideas not 
native to the country, the assimila- 
tion of races, the adjustment be- 
tween languages, the settlement of 
racial sympathies, civil strife, war- 
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fare for independence and against 
jealous neighbors, religious warfare, 
and the long process of amalgamat- 
ing various local interests or customs 
amidst crucial periods when the 
great nations were themselves on 
the verge of ruin or reform. What- 
ever the difficulties or vicissitudes, 
there was always a surviving na- 
tional sentiment able to hold to- 
gether the conflicting elements, or to 
meet the influences exerted by the 
great powers. However grave the 
crisis when other nations were in- 
volved, Switzerland has been able 
to hold its place, and, since the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, to re- 
main strictly neutral. It has also 
proved strong enough to resist the 
offers of the great powers during its 
civil wars; for example, in the case 
of the Sonderbund War in 1847. 

In the long run the remarkable 
fact is not that so great a period of 
time was required to bring the re- 
public where it is to-day, but that 
the national spirit, slowly gathering 
headway in the Germanic cantons, 
has persisted through all upheavals 
and apparently insuperable obsta- 
cles. The difficulties have plainly 
been much more numerous and 
complex than in the rise of the 
Dutch Republic, or the growth of 
our own nation. The geographical 
position has been a vital factor all 
along, also the character of the 
country and the languages used 
officially. Meanwhile the spirit of 
liberty which quickened the whole 
movement in Switzerland is much 
the same as that which won the tri- 
umphs of democracy in England, in 
Holland, and in the United States. 
Fewer names of great men stand 
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out in the case of Switzerland, but 
there is the same type of patriotism. 
Switzerland was doubtless fortu- 
nate in the possession of leaders who 
had the national welfare at heart 
rather than their own interests. A 
great statesman or general might 
have led the nation into treacher- 
ous enterprises. Instead, its great 
men have been reformers of a con- 
structive type, such as Zwingli in 
politics and religion, and Pestalozzi 
ineducation. It has thus had oppor- 
tunity to proceed rather steadily on 
its way, often attracting less atten- 
tion than the so-called great nations, 
and winning its triumphs more 
through the victories of the spirit 
than through the wielding of arms. 


THE POSITION OF SWITZERLAND 
IN HISTORY 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Ir is natural to think of Switzer- 
land as a distinctive country pos- 
sessing a type of people, a unified 
history, and physical characteristics 
which mark it off from other lands, 
— as if its political unity somehow 
coincided with its external features 
as a whole. Despite what we learn 
in school about its geography and 
history, some of us travel across the 
sea and far into the Alpine country 
before we realize that Chamonix 
and Mont Blanc are in France, not 


in Switzerland, and that the Alps 


extend a great distance beyond the 
Swiss frontier into Austria. Then we 
begin to correct impressions right 
and left. We note, for example, that 
one of the cantons into which this 
small country is divided is south of 
the Alps, while another lies north 
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of the Rhine; and that the summits 
of someof the most famous peaks, as- 
sociated in memory and imagination 
once for all with Switzerland, are so 
near the Italian border that portions 
of these well-known mountains lie 
outside of the Swiss Alps. Then, too, 
there are very great contrasts within 
the country itself; from the level re- 
gions, sunny valleys, and vine-clad 
slopes, where winter lingers scarcely 
three months, to the snowy climes 
where spring and summer are short 
indeed, in contrast with winter. In 
a day’s journey one may encounter 
several varieties of climate, and in 
summer ascend from a heated val- 
ley through moderate temperature 
into icy realms where even Arctic 
weather may prevail for a time. It 
is well to refresh the mind concern- 
ing some of these contrasts and pe- 
culiarities before reviewing Swiss 
history. 

The total area of the country is 
only 15,951 square miles, divided be- 
_ tween mountains, lakes, valleys, for- 
ests, and wooded hills. It has been 
estimated that there are over a 
thousand glaciers, covering more 
than seven hundred square miles, 
spread over the mountains. Some of 
these are small and are so closely 
connected that they constitute one 
great glacier, yet one, the Great 
Aletsch, is sixteen and a half miles 
in length. Then there are valleys, 
long and deep, cut off from other 
sections of the country save where 
mountain paths or a railway tun- 
nel establishes connection. Modern 
methods of conveyance have tended 
to “bring these isolated districts 
nearer in our day. But to realize 
how local many sections of the coun- 
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try have been in the past, we must 
regard them as if cut off by impas- 
sable barriers, and equally local in 
customs if not in language and re- 
ligion. 

There are three national lan- 
guages,German, French, and Italian; 
and all important matters must be 
printed in each of these tongues in 
order that even the educated may 
understand. Then in certain dis- 
tricts such dialects as the Romansch 
and the Ladin are still spoken, and 
it is difficult for the traveler either 
to understand or to make himself 
understood, even though he is well 
acquainted with the three official 
tongues. The names of the railway 
stations are given in three languages, 
while announcements for the benefit 
of foreigners are sometimes printed 
in English too. Sympathies, cus- 
toms, and the languages spoken 
show the influences of France, Ger- 
many, Austria, or Italy, according 
to the country most nearly adjoin- 
ing. The influences emanating from 
these countries have also been very 
strong in war-time, so strong that 
one almost marvels that the deni- 
zens of these mountain regions have 
succeeded in holding together as 
a nation. This success in meeting 
jealous or aggressive neighbors can- 
not, of course, be wholly explained 
by reference to the Alps as natural 
barriers and strongholds; for, as we 
have already noted, the Alps extend 
beyond the confines of Swiss terri- 
tory into three of these neighboring 
lands. 

The twenty-two cantons of which 
the republic as a whole consists are 
divided into many districts or com- 
munities, in which legislative and 
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other regulations differ. Then, too, 
religious differences have sundered 
the land ever since the Reformation 
when the two parties fought hard 
for supremacy. In nearly half of the 
cantons the Protestants predomi- 
nate, while Roman Catholics are in 
the majority in the remainder. Yet 
despite these barriers, disadvan- 
tages, and dissensions, any one of 
which would seem serious enough 
to cause perpetual animosities and 
conflicts, the inhabitants have long 
dwelt in peace under a model form 
of government. 

Turning to the history of the re- 
gions now known as Switzerland, 
one is reminded first of the Hel- 
vetians and Cesar’s campaign, 
when the Romans drove the Hel- 
vetians back into their own terri- 
tory. After Charlemagne’s death a 
portion of Switzerland became a 
part of Germany, while another be- 
longed to Burgundy. Passing down 
the centuries when the monasteries 
were erected and feudalism was be- 
ing established, while various local 
rulers were struggling for power, we 
come to the twelfth century when 
Ziirich, Basle, Berne, and Freiburg 
began to be centers of trade; and to 
the thirteenth century when certain 
districts, emerging from their de- 
pendent condition, formed them- 
selves into an alliance for defense 
against a common foe, the Haps- 
burgs. These districts grew out of 
territory that had at various times 
belonged to Germany, Italy, and 
Burgundy. The original nucleus 
was of German origin, and the 
whole region was nominally a part 
of the German Empire when the 
struggle for freedom began. 
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The Hapsburgs were a powerful 
clan of landed people in Alsace and 
Swabia, and the Counts of Haps- 
burg exercised a certain jurisdiction 
which they sought to change into 
actualsovereignty over Switzerland. 
The spirit of liberty was especially 
cherished in three of these districts, 
known as the Three Forest Cantons, 
Uri, Schwyz, and Nidwalden (later 
to be united with the towns of Ob- 
walden under the name of Unter- 
walden). ‘These cantons are still 
celebrated in history as the home of 
the Swiss Confederacy, and in leg- 
end William Tell and the other 
heroes of that day hold a memor- 
able place among the sterling pa- 
triots of the world. The spirit of 
liberty appears to have been strong- 
est in these districts. From the For- 
est Cantons it spread to other dis- 
tricts until it was able to dare even 
Austria to stop its headway. It was 
the second of these cantons, Schwyz 
(Sweiz), which gave a common 
name to the cantons as a whole in 
1320, and to the Swiss Confedera- 
tion in 1352. 

To guard against the encroach- 
ments of the Hapsburgs the patriots 
from the Forest Cantons formed an 
Everlasting League, August I, 1291, 
to insure the maintenance of exist- 
ing conditions and for the purpose 
of self-defense in time of need. This 
league is regarded as the foundation 
of the Swiss Republic, although the 
republic was not organized until 
centuries later. The Hapsburgs did 
not at once undertake to assert 
their authority over these courage- 
ous lovers of liberty. But in 1315, 
under Leopold of Austria and aided 
by the flower of Austrian chivalry, 
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they tried to make good their rights. 
The battle took place in the pass be- 
tween Lake Ageri and the mountain, 
Morgarten, and is known as the 
battle of Morgarten. There the 
Austrians and their knights were 
decisively defeated by the little 
band of Swiss patriots. This battle 
was followed by a renewal of the 
League and the growth of its power 
in other parts of Switzerland. Lu- 
cerne joined the League in 1332, 
and the imperial towns of Zurich 
and Berne presently followed. Two 
other battles, at Sempach, in 1386, 
and Nafels, in 1388, showed that 
the Swiss, although few in numbers, 
could steadily defeat the Austrians; 
and by the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Switzerland was entirely free 
from the menace of the Hapsburgs. 
Meanwhile, the immediate depend- 
ence of Switzerland on the Empire, 
instead of on the Hapsburgs, was 
recognized as early as 1316 by the 
king, Ludwig. The people gradually 
acquired the rights of the diminish- 
ing monasteries and territorial land- 
lords, and eventually even the impe- 
rial bailiffs, ceased to hold power. 
The end was not yet, however, for 
another powerful neighbor, Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, undertook to 
chastise the Swiss for siding with 
his enemies. Charles also hoped to 
win back the land which formerly 
belonged to Burgundy. He was 
overwhelmed at Granson, March 1, 
1476, where he lost a thousand men 
and possessions of great value. 
Charles met a second defeat at the 
hands of the Swiss at the battle of 
Murten (Morat), June 22, of the 
same year. The next year Charles 
was slain in France, the Duchy of 


. 
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Burgundy was united with the 
Crown of France, and so another 
source of trouble was removed for- 
ever. It remained for the Swiss 
gradually to break the bonds which 
connected them with the German 
Empire. The separation was prac- 
tically accomplished in 1499, al- 
though Switzerland was not form- 
ally declared independent until the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. 

Then came the period of internal 
dissension which seems inevitable 
in the case of courageous people 
struggling for liberty. Zwingli, one 
of the most pronounced of the Pro- 
testant Reformers, won his own city, 
Zirich, in the revolt against the 
Church. But he was opposed by the 
people of other cantons, an armed 
conflict ensued, at Kappell, in 1531, 
and Zwingli fell in battle. No agree- 
ment was reached between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and so, as in 
the case of Belgium and Holland, 
neighbors had to arrange to dwell in 
disagreement. This separation has 
continued to this day. 

We need not follow the thread of 
history through the minor contests 
and the conquests of territory. The 
Helvetic Republic, which was pro- 
claimed, March 29, 1798, lasted 
only five years, and was succeeded 
by a cantonal government, to give 
place, m turn (at the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815), to a more inclusive 
government for the cantons, at that 
time increased in number to twenty- 
two. After a period of political and 
religious strife, a new constitution 
was brought into being. At that 
time the Federal Government was 
reorganized according to a plan re- 
sembling that adopted by the United 
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States, with two legislative assem- 
blies on an equal footing. The presi- 
dent of the republic is not, however, 
elected by the people. Both the 
president and the vice-president 
are named by the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The president is in reality 
the chairman of a committee. The 
vice-president always becomes the 
president at the close of the presi- 
dent’s term of office. 

Giuseppe Motta, recently inau- 
gurated President, is the first to be 
elected to that office from the can- 
ton of Ticino, an Italian-speaking 
canton. He is also the first Roman 
Catholic to become president, and 
the youngest man who has ever 
held the office. His election is a 


further step toward the realization 
of the splendid democratic ideal 
which obtains in the little repub- 
lic. His election is also significant 
at the present time when there is 


every reason to preserve a friendly 
attitude toward all neighbors, and 
tq avoid an outbreak of the pro- 
German sentiments which became 
active in some quarters early in the 
war. His predecessor, Dr. Hoffman, 
who remains in public office as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, has de- 
clared that to favor one belligerent 
to the detriment of others would be 
risking the independence, auton- 
omy, and national honor which 


Switzerland places above all friend-' 


ships and preferences. 

The army is purely a militia force 
based on universal personal mili- 
tary service. By this system all 
citizens are put in training for pos- 
sible defense of their country, and 
the country avoids the burden of 
a large standing army. A very large 
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percentage of these citizen-soldiers 
were called to arms when the present 
war broke out. This mobilization, 
to guard the frontier and preserve 
Swiss neutrality, is said on good 
authority to have done a great 
service to the country in fostering 
the spirit of national unity. For at 
first there was a tendency to speak 
of “German Swiss” and “French 
Swiss,”’ while it was noticeable that 
among the former there was no in- 
dignation over the breaking of neu- 
trality in Belgium. But as time 
passed national solidarity asserted 
itself, and the unifying term Swiss” 
took the place of ““German Swiss” 
and ‘“‘French Swiss.” It was recog- 
nized that interest as well as honor 
is better served when no attempt is 
made to justify an invasion of coun- 
tries whose international status is 
the same as that of Switzerland. 
Thus throughout a long period of 
history the Swiss have maintained 
the freedom which had its birth 
among the peasants of Uri. Three 
of the world’s greatest generals 
have conducted their forces through 
Swiss territory, and mighty con- 
flicts have been waged on all sides 
of the republic. Meanwhile Switzer- 
land has been remarkably free from 
misfortune, steadily continuing on 
its course, developing its resources 
and setting an example of peace and 
industry to the rest of the world. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
Q. How can children be led to take an 
interest in studying history? 
INTERESTING CHILDREN IN HISTORY 
BY LAURA E. DYER 
To inspire young people with an in- 
terest in history the first require- 
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ment of all is that we ourselves be 
interested, actually or potentially. 
Enthusiasm and spontaneity are 
contagious, full of great possibilities, 
— when genuine and strong. 

An age of excessive specialization 
and scientific interest has reacted 
disastrously upon history study. 
It has been undervalued, because it 
lies in the realm of the unknown; or 
uninteresting, because it is treated 
so intensively. 

For the encouragement of those 
who have not discovered how fas- 
cinating it is, let me say that any 
one who loves a story or a drama 
can develop a liking for history. To 
create or re-create in one’s self this 
liking, I should recommend a course 
in the older histories which our 
fathers loved, perhaps with some 
judicious skipping. These may not 
be so accurate as the modern works, 
but they were written in the days 
when history was literature. There 
is vivid word-painting, and the dra- 
matic element is prominent through- 
out. 

We come, through these, into 
sympathy with the child’s point of 
view; we share his eagerness to know 
what is coming next. As a bright 
girl once expressed it, “You can 
almost always tell how a novel is 
going to end, but you can’t be so 
sure when you’re reading history.” 

Such reading sends us naturally 
to biography and memoirs, for 
more intimate acquaintance with 
the men who have compelled our 
admiration. We see them here in 
their strength and their weakness, 
real human beings having like pas- 
sions and experiences with ourselves. 
Some memoirs lead us to the sordid 
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details of court intrigue; the best 
add realistic touches which may be 
trivial or amusing, but which height- 
en instead of distorting the effect. 

Good historical novels and plays 
are unrivaled for “atmosphere.” A 
college professor who has done not- 
able work as teacher and writer says 
that every high-school library should 
have at least one complete set of 
Scott’s novels. They are quite as 
valuable in a home library. Prop- 
erly arranged, they may be used as 
the basis for a fairly complete 
course in English history. 

Poetry is rich in material touch- 
ing historical events. The literature 
of any period, moreover, reflects 
the spirit of its life. This vital con- 
nection of literature and history has 
been strangely neglected by special- 
ists in both fields. Fortunately, 
“source books”’ for readers of his- 
tory are multiplying rapidly, and 
many modern writers are helping us 
to see the underlying unity. 

For those who would read with 
the children, compilations — such as 
The World’s Story— are invaluable. 
They offer abundant, varied mate- 
rial enjoyed alike by child and adult. 
They offer also that view of the 
whole field, for which some of us, 
notwithstanding the specialists, are 
still yearning. 

Let me not speak with disrespect 
of the modern historian with his 
painstaking detail nor of the great 
value of his work to the world. 
Other things being equal, the more 
exact our information the better. 
In actual life, however, other things 
are seldom equal. If we must choose 
betweén a minute knowledge of a 
limited field and a general knowl- 
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edge accurate enough for ordinary 
purposes, the larger view would 
seem more useful to most of us, and 
far more enjoyable. 

But one who is charged with the 
alluring task of making history at- 
tractive to children needs a larger 
equipment than the mere reading 
of books can give. 

He (or she, for it is usually the 
mother who undertakes the task) 
will find it worth while to get the 
point of view of the school. Why is 
history taught? How many courses 
are offered? What are the methods 
used? What preparation, if any, is 
attempted through language or 
other studies? 

A friendly talk with the teacher 
and a glance through the textbooks 
will supply the point of contact 
here. The librarians in charge of 
children’s reading-rooms will prove 
trusty allies, since they know not 
only the best books, but the books 
children love best. 

I speak with some hesitation of 
aims, lest spontaneity suffer at my 
hands. Whatever of definite pur- 
pose may lie in our own minds, the 
children should have the privilege 
of reading history for the joy of it. 

Properly selected material should 
provide ideals of character and con- 
duct; it should give in addition 
something of that cosmopolitan 
spirit which foreign travel is sup- 
posed to confer. The influence of 
good reading is certain, and the im- 
press upon character all the stronger 
because unconscious. 

As soon as a child shows interest 
in story or picture, his enjoyment of 
history may begin. Myths, legends, 
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hero tales, stories of child life, of 
primitive life, of pioneer life, of ad- 
venture, all have their appointed 
place. Informal discussion of the 
stories brings its own reward. It 
helps the child to clarify his thought. 
It helps the adult to see how the 
child thinks and feels. 

Do we realize the value of pic- 
tures as an aid to history? The mov- 
ing picture is a possibility not to be 
despised, yet not to be used to ex- 
cess. Mrs. Hurll’s suggestions on 
picture posing ' could be followed 
out with much pleasure and profit. 

Quite as valuable, because they 
develop the active imagination, are 
attempts at dramatic representa- 
tion. Almost all little children “act 
out” in some way the stories they 
know. Judicious encouragement 
and oversight might keep alive this 
instinct, to the great enrichment of 
their souls. It is the dulling of the 
imagination that reduces life to the 
level of the commonplace. Those 
who cherish this gift of the gods 
dwell on the heights at will. Chil- 
dren’s plays, especially the home 
plays, need not be elaborate. They 
should always be simple enough to 
save from self-consciousness; and 
the more the children are allowed 
to exercise their own ingenuity in 
planning costume and stage-setting, 
the better. 

Without losing relish for story or 
play, boys and girls of high-school 
age find new interests. Now is the 
time to reveal to their wondering 
eyes the unity of history. The story 
of national or individual develop- 
ment is of absorbing interest. His- 
tory is one long record of struggle to 


1See “The Game of Picture Posing,” page 26, Home Procress, September, 1913. 
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attain against heavy odds; first the 
contest with hostile nature for bare 
subsistence; next with hostile races 
for tribal or national integrity; 
later with powerful rulers and privi- 
leged classes for popular rights, — 
religious, political, industrial; finally 
with all material and spiritual op- 
posing forces, for joy and beauty 
of life. Both the romance and the 
heroism of this eternal warfare make 
powerful appeal to the spirit of 
youth. 

At this stage, too, when their in- 
terest is keen in twentieth-century 
problems, they are eager to trace 
the connection of present with past 
history. Despite some danger of 
false analogy and hasty generaliz- 
ing, the method is a fruitful one and 
finds favor with educators in this 
practical age. 

There is another method of mak- 
ing history reveal itself to children 
of high-school age, or even to young- 
erones. A boy of scientific tastes may 
not care for history. He might en- 
joy reading about scientists, discov- 
erers, and inventors, and what they 
have done for the race. 

If a girl is interested in domestic 
science she might study with spe- 
cial care the history of home life, 
and the development of household 
arts. It can but increase her re- 
spect for woman’s work to learn 
that the making of pottery and 
weaving of cloth marked great 
steps forward in the life of human- 
ity. 

In short, it is our privilege to 
take the child’s own interest, what- 
ever that is, and through it lead to 
the more complete realization of 
history as a record of thought and 
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Should they gain 
“art is 
and that the ancients at- 


achievement. 
some dim perception that 
long,” 


tained in some departments of 
thought and action to a perfection 
which we have not yet reached, it 
may add a not unbecoming touch 
of modesty to this self-sufficient, 
splendidly energetic age. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Why is there no national Swiss liter- 
ature, 


SWISS LITERATURE 


Way is Switzerland without a na- 
tional literature? Chiefly because 
it has three national languages, and 
the books written in these languages 
are associated with the literature of 
Germany, France, and Italy; while 
some of its great men are known for 
their position in human history and 
thought, not because they were 
born in Switzerland. Even its tra- 
dition regarding William Tell is a 
common Germanic myth shared 
with several other lands. Let us 
note a few of the facts connected 
with great men who have spent part 
of their time in Switzerland, or were 
born there. 

John Calvin, called by some the 
greatest of Protestant reformers, is 
associated once for all with Geneva, 
the liberal city in which his influence 
became great. Yet Calvin was born 
at Noyon, in Picardy; and he did 
not move to Switzerland until he 
was twenty-five, and needed to leave 
France for a more liberal country. 
He published his chief work in Swit- 
zerland, in Latin. Voltaire, one of 
the greatest of the world’s writers, 
withdrew to Switzerland-when sixty- 
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one (he lived to the age of eighty- 
five); but his name belongs in the 
history of French literature. Rous- 
seau, another great French writer, 
one of the most influential writers of 
the ages, was born at Geneva, and 
was deeply influenced by his life in 
Switzerland; but he became a wan- 
derer, and his name is chiefly asso- 
ciated with Paris. 

Another of the great reformers, 
Ulrich Zwingli, was born in Switzer- 
land, lived and died there. Although 
living in German-speaking Switzer- 
land, he lived just before German 
came to be used by scholars, and so 
he wrote in Latin. Like Calvin, he 
is known for the principles for which 
he stood rather than for the land of 
his birth, or for the language in 
which he wrote. Paracelsus, long 
famous in Europe as an alchemist, 
and known in medical quarters on 
account of the importance he gave 
to pharmaceutical chemistry, is sel- 
dom thought of in connection with 
Switzerland; yet he was born in 
Einsiedeln, in 1493, and was pro- 
fessor at Bale, in 1526. 

Two famous men of science were 
born in Switzerland, but both are 
known for the work they did in the 
United States. Agassiz was born in 
Motier, near the lake of Neuchatel, 
in 1807, and was for a time professor 
at the Lyceum of Neuchatel; but 
after publishing a work in French 
he came to America, and his bril- 
liant work is associated with Har- 
vard University, which named a 
museum of natural history for him. 
Arnold Guyot was also born in the 
same part of Switzerland, in 1807; 
but he, too, having published a book 
in French, moved to our country, 
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became professor of geology at 
Princeton, and wrote his text-books 
on geography in English. Had these 
scholars remained in Switzerland, 
they would have continued to write 
in French; and hence would have 
been thought of in connection with 
France. 

Another great name associated 
with Switzerland is that of Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, whose two first 
names are German, the last Italian. 
He was born in Zirich, and devoted 
his entire life to educational reform 
in Switzerland. His work as a writer 
began with the publication of Lein- 
hardt und Gertrud, in 1781. As a cit- 
izen of German-speaking Switzer- 
land, after the days of the emanci- 
pation of the German language, he 
of course wrote in German. We 
think of him as universal because, 
like Froebel, whose work as an edu- 
cational reformer comes immedi- 
ately after, but he contributed im- 
portant principles to the educa- 
tional theory of all time. 


H. W. D. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ALPS ON 
SWISS CHARACTER 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


history and 


In studying Swiss 
noting the growth of republicanism 
from early times, it is interesting to 
bear in mind similar efforts for lib- 
erty among other peoples; also to 
consider the mooted question of the 
effect of environment on national 


character. The two instances that 
most readily occur to mind are the 
contests for liberty in our own land, 
amidst the rigors of the New Eng- 
land climate and the battles with 
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primitive conditions, subject to con- 
stant warfare with the Indians; and 
the brave rebellion of the Nether- 
landers against Spanish dominion in 
little Holland, where the territory 
had to be defended against the sea 
as well as against the encroachment 
of human enemies. In both cases 
uncommonly difficult conditions co- 
incided with unusual love of liberty 
and the most persistent efforts to 
conquer whatever obstacle might 
arise. It could not be said in either 
case that character was produced 
by adversity, yet it was at least the 
adversity which afforded opportun- 
ity for the fullest development of 
character. 

Doubtless the prime cause of the 
independence of the Swiss through- 
out the centuries is to be found in 
their character, with its love of 
freedom, its boldness, and its re- 
markable power of adaptation to 
nature’s conditions. Like the Dutch 
in their uprising against the Span- 
iards, or our own colonists in their 
first protests over the injustice of 
England, the Swiss patriots were 
courageous enough to make a small 
beginning, even though an empire 
or kingdom stood ready to bring 
its great forces to bear to suppress 
the rebellion. Too much stress can 
hardly be placed on the men who 
were able to triumph over the natu- 
ral barriers and bring together 
people differing in race, language, 
and customs, welding them into a 
nation able to withstand all vicissi- 
tudes. Yet it is important to note 
that there has always been a recip- 
rocal relation between Swiss char- 
acter and the Alps. 

The Alps have not only been a 
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barrier to keep other nations from 
invading or passing through Swit- 
zerland, but they have served as 
means of defense in the decisive 
battles when the Swiss, few in num- 
bers and poorly armed, repelled 
their enemies. Safe within their 
mountain strongholds, the Swiss 
have felt less desire than many other 
peoples to wander over, the face 
of the earth, and they have been 
able to give full attention to the de- 
velopment of their own land. Na- 
ture compelled them one and all to 
acquire the art of adaptation to 
their mountains. The peasants be- 
came skillful in raising crops wher- 
ever tillable land could be discov- 
ered, while the Alpine guides became 
models for the world in their ascent 
of the most difficult mountain- 
peaks. Then there were marvels of 
road-making, as one rock-bound 
pass after another was conquered; 
and in due time the whole country 
was opened to the tourists of the 
world. Switzerland became in the 
last century the goal of travelers and 
mountaineers from all quarters, and 
one of the great pleasure-grounds 
of the world. Everything that could 
be done to make the beauties of na- 
ture accessible seems to have been 
accomplished. The ingenuity, which 
might in other lands have spent it- 
self in warfare, has won some of the 
world’s greatest triumphs in rail- 
way building amidst difficulties that 
seemed insuperable. 

These victories have been won 
by means of tunnels, some of them 
the longest in the world, the use of 
the cog-wheel or the gravity road, 
and by the most daring feats of 
engineering skill. The most aston- 
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ishing of these triumphs is the re- 
markable interior railway which 
winds through three mountains, the 
Eiger, Monch, and Jungfrau, the 
objective being an ascent of the 
highest of these mountains by means 
of an elevator from the end of the 
railway to the summit of the Jung- 
frau. By the aid of these remark- 
able railways it is possible for many 
who could not climb over the glaciers 
and snow-fields, or run the risk of 
a long ascent from the valley to the 
summit, to be brought within reach 
of the most desired goals among the 
Alps. The industry which has pro- 
duced the carriage roads and rail- 
ways has not thwarted or disfig- 
ured nature, but has shown what 
man can accomplish in his effort to 
make the utmostof his environment. 
The same is true of the hotels, the 
inns, and huts provided for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the traveler far 
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Path to the foot of the Matterhorn. 


Copyright by Underwood 


Reaching the summit of the Matterhorn in an elevator 


up among the mountain fastnesses. 
The Swiss guide has not lost his 
skill as these mechanical and other 
triumphs have brought the tourist 
nearer the goal, but has pressed for- 
ward to new achievements, giving 
fresh exemplification of his mastery 
of the mountaineer’s art. 

It would be futile to indulge in 
comparisons between the patriots 
of Holland, the United States, and 
Switzerland, or undertake to show 
whether the Dutch,the Americans,or 
the Swiss have been the more indus- 
trious. What is profitable is to note 
the corresponding development, the 
differences of race, and of natural 
environment. If the Swiss have es- 
caped some of the difficulties which 
beset the Hollanders or the Ameri- 
can patriots, they have met other 
conditions that were no less severe. 
In time of war they are subject to 
a greater degree of isolation, and so 
must depend almost wholly upon 
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Typical Swiss Alpine village. 


their own resources. Hence in the 
present war they have probably 
suffered more in many respects than 
other neutral nations just because 
of their geographical position, the 
traditions and obligations of neu- 
trality or national friendship. 

For months the tourist trade has 
been at a standstill, and it may be 
many months more before people 
from other lands can afford a holi- 
day among the Alps. Commerce 
with other nations has been mostly 
cut off, and it has been almost out 
of the question to keep up the usual 
industries. With a large percent- 
age of the men called to arms the 
women of the land have had to do 
double duty in home and field, or in 
official positions; and the country as 
a whole has had to incur the enor- 
mous expense of maintaining mobil- 
ization. Thus the old-time oppor- 
tunities for wisdom, patience, and 


courage have been renewed. There 
is the same relationship between 
external conditions and the call 


for the triumphs of the spirit. The 
Alps have been, again, the protec- 
tion, the limitation, and the in- 
spiration of the Swiss people. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR JUNE 

( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


. Who founded the first Christian 
churches in Switzerland? 

. When were the Helvetians suc- 
cessful in battle against the 
Romans? 

. When did the Swiss patriots, 
clad in wooden bucklers, con- 
quer the Austrians? 

. When did the Swiss solicit the 
Duke of Burgundy to make 
peace? 

. What part did the Forest Can- 
tons take in the Reformation? 

. What was the “Christian 
League”? : 

. How did Francois de Bonnivard 
come to be imprisoned in the 
Castle of Chillon? 

. What are the chief industries 
of eastern Switzerland? 

. What famous men of science 
came from Neuchatel, and for 
what are they best known in 
fgreign lands? 

Why are there no professional 
soldiers in Switzerland? 
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THE BROWN CREEPER 


BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


OnE of the most interesting birds’ 
nests that I have ever found is that 
of the brown creeper. The nest of 
weathered twigs and shredded bark 
fiber, suspended between a flake of 
bark and the trunk of a tree is a 
wonderful bit of protective colora- 
tion. The young birds and the old, 
likewise, are just 
the colors of the 
dead bark, twigs, 
and leaves. One 
would suppose 
that a nest so 
nearly the color of 
its surroundings, 
tucked away un- 
der the bark and 
watched over by 
such inconspicu- 
ous guardians, 
would be quite 
safe, but it proves 
to be no more im- 
mune from the 
depredations of 
the 
denizens of the 
forest than those 
of other birds. 
The eggs were de- 


keen-eyed 


Full-grown brown creeper. 


stroyed in two nests out of three that 
I found one summer. 

The nest of the brown creeper is 
most closely related in its construc- 
tion to that of the vireo. The 
birds, in starting the nest shown 
in the illustration, fastened spiders’ 
silk to the inside of a flake of bark, 
and to the tree in parallel loops, six 
and one fourth inches wide by six 
inches deep. Later the 

stretched across 
from the points 
of attachment on 
the bark and the 
tree, making a 
sort of ham- 
mock. The ma- 
terials were at- 
tached within this 
deep loop in rough 
concentric semi- 
circles until there 
was just 
enough, a 


silk was 


space 
little 
side of 
the center, for 
the wall-pocket- 
shaped lining. 

At another 
time, I came upon 
the beginning of 
a nest that was 
never completed. 


to one 
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In the second instance, the birds 
fastened fragments of dead wood 
and weathered twigs to the bark 
and the tree in the form of an 
imperfect hexagon that was flat- 
tened laterally, so that it was about 
three times as long as it was wide. 
The ends of the hexagon were 
higher than the center, so that, 
when the silk was stretched across 
from the bark to the tree, the ham- 
mock took the form of a wide, shal- 
low loop. In this latter style of 
nest, the material is built up for 
eight and one half to nine inches 
before the birds succeed in making 
a deep enough loop to hold the wall- 
pocket-shaped lining. Although the 
creeper builds its nest from the 
bottom up and from the outside in, 
as does the cliff swallow, the nest 
is suspended by spiders’ silk be- 
tween the bark and the tree. While 


to the casual observer it appears to 
have the charac- 


teristics of the 
statant, increment 
nest, it is con- 
structed more af- 
ter the method of 
the pensile or 
pendent type. 
The birds con- 
struct the nest of 
materials that 
they find close at 
hand. One nest 
had for its foun- 
dation flakes of 
cedar bark, a few 
spruce twigs, and 
a few bits of usnea 
moss, held to- 
gether with large 
knots of spiders’ 


Nest of brown creeper. 
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silk. This nest was lined with 
fine fibers of cedar bark and a few 
feathers. In a second nest, the 
foundation was made entirely of 
spruce twigs bound together with 
beautiful, large knots of spiders’ 
silk. This nest was likewise lined 
with cedar-bark fiber and a few 
feathers. Sometimes the founda- 
tion is miscellaneous, and soft 
shreds of dead wood and silky fibers 
of yellow birch bark form the lin- 
ing. Although the foundation of 
the nest is made of coarse materials, 
the lining is always so carefully se- 
lected, and so finely shredded, that 
it is as warm and soft as cotton 
wool. The space between the bark 
and the tree is not quite wide 
enough for a lining in the form of a 
cup; accordingly the bird compro- 
mises, models the bottom and one 
side perfectly, like the large end of 
an egg, and lets the tree in some 
and the 
bark in other in- 
stances, serve for 
the other side of 
the lining and the 
nest. Thus the 
lining is forced to 
take the form of 
a wall-pocket, one 
side being but one 
half inch deep. 
The brown 
creeper appears 
to find the best 
nesting-sites near 
swamps. On 
damp land the 
bark warps off 
from the firs (and 
| have found them 
nesting only in 


cases, 
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firs) in large flakes or sheets which 
remain intact at the top or one side, 
and behind which a creeper can sus- 
pend his domicile; but on more ele- 
vated land, the bark has a tendency 
to dry up and burst asunder all over 
the surface. Commonly the flakes 
of bark on such trees are not large 
enough or strong enough to protect 
a nest. 

The brown creepers are very gen- 
tle; quite aware that they are be- 
ing watched, they 
will go on with 
their work of nest- 
building with an 
observer _ sitting 
but three or four 
yards away. Both 
birds bring ma- 
terials, and ap- 
parently both 
birds assist in 
constructing the 
nest, for they en- 
ter the crevices in 
the bark at the 
same time, and 
remain for a pe- 
riod. When the 
female works 
alone, the male sings near by. They 
spend about four days in construct- 
ing the nest; they appear to do most 
of the work in the early part of the 
day. 

I have found the female incu- 
bating five and six eggs. The eggs 
are a pinkish cream-white, wreath- 
ed around the crown with brown 
dots. The first nest that I found 
was situated three feet above the 
ground. When I peeped down into 
the crevice between the bark and 
the trunk, and saw the six dainty 


Baby brown creepers. 
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eggs nestling in the little wall- 
pocket, my enthusiasm was unlim- 
ited. As nearly as I have been 
able to determine, the bird spends 
twelve or thirteen days in incuba- 
tion. While the female is brooding, 
the male feeds her and calls her 
away for exercise. Both parents feed 
the young. 

While the creeper is common to 
the eastern part of North America, 
he is scarcely noticeable in migra- 
tion unless a per- 
son is familiar 
with his favorite 
woodlands and 
follows him there. 
Here about the 
middle of April 
you will hear his 
wild, sweet song 
floating down 
from high spruces 
and pines, and 
mingling with 
those of the win- 
ter wren, the red- 
breasted nut- 
hatch, and the 
golden-crowned 
kinglet. 

Usually this tiny member of the 
Guild of Bark Surgeons tarries in 
this region but a brief period, in the 
spring and fall. Once in a while one 
or two remain all winter; occasion- 
ally all the year. 


SOME POISONOUS PLANTS 


BY ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN 


In spring-time, when “longen folk 
to goon on pilgrymages,” and later, 
during the summer outing, there is 
always a temptation to pick the 
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various branches, or blossoms, or 
the fruit, of growing things from 
the wood or the roadside. Some- 
times the amateur naturalist takes 
a nibble, “‘just for fun,” to see if his 
specimen tastes as enticing as it 
looks; or again a reminiscent mood, 
begotten of idling in the wild, al- 
most unconsciously introduces a 
twig between the lips to bite on 
negligently. Or perhaps an appe- 
tite, pricked by the invigorating air 
and exercise, and the general mood 
accompanying a picnic, with its in- 
clination to play at being an abo- 
rigine, may induce a venturesome 


= 


Cicuta maculata 
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Spotted Cowbane 

From Field Book of American Wild Flowers. 

of the publishers, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


By permission 


Three kinds of poisonous hemlock. 
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picnicker or camper-out to try any 
succulent root he may chance upon 
as a relish for his dinner. Does not 
John Burroughs himself tell us how 
he used as a boy to stop at a little 
spring run to drink and to gather 
“crinkle root”? No doubt water- 
cress from the bank of the rippling 
stream or fresh mushrooms grow- 
ing almost on one’s rustic table in 
the woods may be a poetic as well 
as a toothsome addition to any 
out-of-doors repast, provided one is 
really versed in botany to the ex- 
tent of knowing poisonous from 
edible growths. 

But here is just the point. So 
many wild things look similar to 
cultivated varieties, or are known 
to be freely eaten by cattle, or are 
simply unfamiliar, suggesting no 
danger, that the uninformed experi- 
menter runs decided risks when he 
tests them by tasting. The pretty 
feathery leaves of poison hemlock 
(conium maculatum) one of the 
umbellifere, look not unlike the 
foliage of parsnip or parsley. F. 
Schuyler Mathews describes the 
dark green leaves as “deeply dis- 
sected or toothed . . . the dull white 
flower clusters slender branched . . . 
the ovate seeds flat and irregularly 
ribbed... the stem spotted and 
marked with ruddy color... two 
to five feet in height, grows in 
waste places.” F. L. Sargent cites 
cases where children have been 
poisoned from blowing whistles 
made from the hollow stems of co- 
nium. Most botanic writers agree 
in mentioning conium as being the 
probable variety of hemlock whose 
juice the Athenians administered to 
Socrates. Wherever the plant is 
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discovered it should be uprooted 
and burned. 

Another and very dangerous 
member of the umbellifere is water 
hemlock (cicuta maculata), collo- 
quially known as cowbane, pars- 
nip, wild parsnip, snakeroot, spot- 
ted hemlock, snakeweed, spotted 
parsley, beaver poison, musquash 
root, and muskrat seed. This plant 
has long been recognized for its 
deadly qualities, and so numerous 
have been cases of cicuta poisoning 
in the United States, among both 
children and animals, that the 
Department of Agriculture in 1914 
printed a pamphlet (Bulletin 69) 
with findings of specialists in the 
Bureaus of Plant and Animal In- 
dustry. Mathews notes “the stem 
marked with dull magenta lines, 
the leaves deep green, smooth, often 
tinged ruddy, with coarse sharp 
teeth and conspicuously veined .. . 
the inconspicuous dull white flow- 
ers in a thin, flat, somewhat strag- 
gling cluster.” Cuicuta prefers wet 
places, like swamps, or along irrigat- 
ing ditches. The root stock is the 
part most prolific in poison cases, 
many individuals apparently hav- 
ing been tempted to partake of the 
root as a relish where it has been 
found partly exposed by washing of 
rain. This root may be rudely iden- 
tified by cutting a specimen length- 
wise and noting the transverse 
chambers. In cases of poison in 
humans, an emetic should be ad- 
ministered at once, and a stomach 
pump resorted to as promptly as 
possible. Little can be done for ani- 
mals, and farmers are urged to take 
preventive measures, clearing their 
premises of the plant, that stock 
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may. not be exposed to the danger 
of poisoning. 

Larkspur (delphinium) is an- 
other poisonous plant of ancient 
fame, and in the United States has 
the distinction of having caused 
large losses in stock. Its handsome 
showy leaves and spikes of blue 
flowers make the cultivated variety 
popular for gardens, but the plant 
should not be allowed to “escape” 
into neighboring fields through 
scattering of the seed. Needless to 
say, wild plants should be uprooted 
and destroyed. 

Pokeweed, with its smooth leaves, 
greenish-white blossom and fleshy 
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dark purple 

fruit, is on the 
tabooed list. 

Both roots and 

seeds are poi- 
sonous. The 
young, tender 
shoots of the plant 
are often used in the 
country as a vegeta- 
ble (like asparagus), 
but are dangerous 


unless care is taken 
to change the water 


Poison ivy. 
and to give the shoots 
a thorough boiling. 

Monkshood (aconitum uncinatum) 
grows both wild and in cultivation, 
and has a poisonous root which — 
with the root of the pokeweed — 
has sometimes been mistaken for 
horse radish by persons unfamiliar 
with the foliage of the latter, which 
in no way resembles the leaves of 
monkshood. Horseradish leaves are 
oblong, toothed, roughly veined, 
and the basal ones are large and 
coarse. In blossom it has a small 
white flower. Monkshood leaves 
have from three to five lobes and 
the plant is not unlike the colum- 
bine in appearance. The flowers 
are purple or ultramarine, hood- 
shaped, blossoming from June to 
September. 


Jimson weed, of the nightshade 
family, to which the potato and to- 
mato also belong, sometimes known 

as Jamestown 
weed and thorn 
apple (from the 
prickly seed 
pod), has some- 
times been mis- 
taken for edible 
with lamentable results. 
It has a stout green stem, leaves 
sharply toothed, and white, trum- 
pet-shaped flowers about four inch- 
es long. It is very common in city 
lots, and has cases of fatal poison- 
ing on its record, where children 
have chewed the plant. 

Indian tobacco, sometimes used 
in medicine, is highly poisonous in 
every part, and by reason of its 
name has sometimes tempted chil- 
dren to try it while at play. It grows 
anywhere, has a slightly hairy stem, 
oval pointed leaves slightly toothed, 
and tiny blue flowers shading from 
deep violet to white. 

The tiny young leaves of moun- 
tain and sheep laurel have caused 
some deaths among children who 
have mistaken them for winter- 
green and checkerberry. Lovely 
and picturesque as is the blossom- 
ing laurel, it must not be admitted 
to a pasture lot lest sheep and other 
stock nibble and suffer from its poi- 
sonous leaves. 

Another enemy of the pasture is 
the wild cherry, whose branches if 
broken and thrown within reach of 
cattle, will develop prussic acid by 
the fermentation of the wilted 
leaves.. The same acid will develop 
from the kernels of cherry stones in 
the presence of moisture. For this 
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reason it is dangerous to swallow 
the fruit whole, and it should not be 
permitted within reach of cattle. 
Persons who pick the fruit should 
keep in mind the harm they may do 
to stock by carelessly throwing 
twigs in the road or pasture. 

The blossoms of foxglove, poppy, 
lily-of-the-valley, and oleander are 
all mentioned as poisonous among 
garden flowers; the bark of the elder 
and locust is poisonous to chew; the 
berries of black nightshade, bitter- 
sweet, holly, and mistletoe are some- 
what poisonous and dangerous to 
children because of their tempting 
color and frequent accessibility, 
particularly at Christmas time 


when decorations are strewn about 
the house. Castor-oil beans and the 
seeds of yew berries also have cases 


against them. 

The subject of edible versus poi- 
sonous mushrooms is too extensive 
to be considered here. Discretion is 
decidedly the better part of valor in 
testing these delectable and often 
fatal dainties. 

Poison ivy has so wide an ill-fame 
that most adults know its toothless 
leaflets growing in three’s, and chil- 
dren can be warned to recognize and 
avoid it. A concentrated solution 
of sugar of lead in alcohol, fifty to 
seventy-five per cent in strength, 
rubbed on the affected parts, is ef- 
ficacious in cases of poisoning. The 
remedy most quickly found at hand 
is baking soda, applied in a strong 
solution, and this may be used for 
almost any of the poison-by-touch 
cases until a physician supplies a 
more specific remedy. Turkish 
baths have been resorted to in vio- 
lent cases of ivy poisoning. 
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Poison sumac is troublesome for 
many skins. This species (rhus ver- 
nix) is commonly found in swampy 
land, and differs from other sumacs 
in the smoothness of its twigs and 
leaves, the latter thin, obovate, 
and pointed, but without teeth. 
Its clusters of flowers are 
borne at the angles of the leaves, 
and the fruit grows in slim clusters 
of gray-green berries. 

Not all persons, fortunately, are 
susceptible to poisoning by handling 
irritating plants, but cases are on 
record where our native lady’s-slip- 
per, the tall buttercup, and other 
crowfoots, have produced discom- 
fort and sometimes blisters. The 
dainty green and white snow-on-the- 
mountains (of the spurge family), 
the death-cup and fly amanitas 
among mushrooms are very poison- 
ous to handle, and in view of the 
haziness commonly existing in the 
mind of the average citizen as to 
mushrooms, “‘Don’t touch” is a 
safe rule. If you must bring home a 
specimen to compare with a text- 
book, wrap a bit of paper or a 
broad thick leaf about the stem in 
plucking the mushroom, and carry 
it in your handkerchief if no other 
receptacle is available. The hands, 
warm and damp with perspiration 
during a warm day’s tramp, are in 
excellent condition to introduce poi- 
son through the open pores of the 
skin. 

While the competent botanist 
may sniff at warnings to undue cau- 
tion, we must remember that most 
cases of poisoning are not reported 
among the ranks of the scientific. 
It is the heedless summer vacation- 
ist and the inquisitive child who 
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Liberty Park Bird Sanctuary Dedication, April 3, 1915. 


Dr. Charles G. Plummer, President Burroughs 


Nature Study Association of Utah, unveiling the sign. 


suffer, and who are exhorted to take 
as a motto, ‘‘When in doubt — 
don’t.” 


BIRD DAY EAST AND WEST 


Earty in March the Nature Bureau 
wrote numerous letters, asking Bur- 
roughs Club members to join in de- 
voting Burroughs’s birthday, April 
3 (or some day very near it), to the 
cause of the birds. Since that date 
letters and clippings have been 
flowing in, telling of interesting and 
significant exercises that celebrated 
the day in various parts of the coun- 
try. Space being limited, we men- 
tion briefly : — 

Cortland, N.Y.: Though the city 
schools were closed for the Easter 
recess, some of the district schools 
enjoyed appropriate observation of 
the day. 


Johnstown, N.Y.: Exercises in 


the public schools; in the high school 
an address was made by Mr. T. C. 
Calderwood (a Burroughs Club 
member), who gave a sketch of Bur- 
roughs’s life and work, and the work 
and purposes of the nature clubs or- 
ganized under hisname. The Johns- 
town Burroughs Club made Bird 
Day an occasion for offering a prize 
for the best bird-house made by a 
public-school pupil, said prize to be 
awarded at commencement among 
other prizes for attainment in 
scholarship. The incentive thus 
offered wiil doubtless stimulate the 
building of many bird-houses for 
use on public and private grounds. 

Ithaca, N.Y.: Grammar-school 
children in one school produced 
compositions and assembled suita- 
ble pictures and poems sufficient to 
make a book of thirty-five chapters 
of interesting nature material. Each 
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pupil codperated, and in helping to 
make a creditable whole, added to 
individual store of nature knowl- 
edge. 

Geneva, N.Y.: Among other 
pleasant features of the occasion was 
the presentation of prizes for bird- 
houses made by public school pu- 
pils, eight small money prizes being 
awarded. The Geneva Times de- 
voted three columns to accounts of 
the different programmes in the vari- 
ous schools, and printed some of the 
excellent papers on birds prepared 
by pupils. 

Canton, N.Y.: Bird Day was cel- 
ebrated April 1, last day before 


spring recess in schools. The princi- 
pal gave a talk on the object of bird 
study, telling something of what is 
being done to-day to protect the 
birds and to secure their aid in agri- 
culture. Six appropriate recitations 


were given by students, and a sort 
of bird roll-call read and responded 
to, different pupils giving the sali- 
ent characteristics of the birds as 
named. The programme included 
the reading of Longfellow’s The Birds 
of Killingworth, and the setting-up 
of three new bird-houses made by 
school children. (The boys and 
girls of Canton are collecting bark 
slabs from an old sawmill, for bird- 
house lumber, to be used in bird- 
boxes still under construction.) 
Guests at the celebration were 
much interested in what the Club 
had accomplished in the short peri- 
od of its existence. 

Toledo, Ohio: Bird Day celebra- 
tion took the form of a dedication of 
bird-houses made by the public- 
school children. These had been ex- 
hibited at the Toledo Art Museum, 
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which offered prizes for the best box. 
About a thousand entries were 
judged. 

Connecticut: Governor Marcus 
H. Holcomb, in a most dignified 
and earnest Proclamation, appoint- 
ed April 16 as Bird and Arbor Day 
for Connecticut, urging that the 
day be observed in the schools 
and elsewhere, for the purpose of 
teaching a broad understanding of 
the importance of protecting wild 
life. 

Atlanta, Ga.: The Atlanta Bur- 
roughs Club made _ Burroughs’s 
birthday the occasion for an out-of- 
doors celebration, going by motor 
to Silver Lake where exercises com- 
memorative of the day were enthu- 
siastically enjoyed. 

Dayton, Ohio: Bird and Arbor 
Day was celebrated April 9, an at- 
tractive programme being prepared 
by a large committee representing 
public-spirited citizens of Dayton. 
The culminating point of the day’s 
exercises was the planting of many 
shrubs and the setting-up of 1000 
bird-houses. 

Utah: Probably the largest and 
most elaborate celebration took 
place in Utah, where school grounds, 
parks, cemeteries, public squares, 
churchyards, canyons, and every 
available open space were dedicated 
to the cause of the birds for their 
unmolested use, the dedication be- 
ing consummated at central exer- 
cises held in the various cities, Og- 
den, Provo, and others. Salt Lake 
City prepared a most interesting 
programme for the exercises at Lib- 
erty Park, which included the read- 
ing of Governor Spry’s Proclamation 
(printed below), the repetition in 
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unison of a dedicatory address, and 
the unveiling of a wonderful sign, 
inscribed with the striking sentence, 
“Do you prefer destruction by in- 
sects to the songof the birds?” This 
sign, constructed of steel and set in 
concrete, is designed for permanence 
and indestructibility as well as for 
architectural effect, and is destined 
to stand, a silent missionary, bring- 
ing to every passer-by its vital mes- 
sage. Since, in addition to ordinary 
pleasure-seekers, some 250,000 tour- 
ists annually pass through this park 
in sight-seeing wagons, this unique 
sign cannot fail to spread the gospel 
of saving the birds. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 
OF UTAH OF BURROUGHS’S BIRTH- 
DAY AS A STATE BIRD DAY 


In memory of the great service done for the 
wild-life of the world at the hands of such 
men as John James Audubon, Alexander 
Wilson, John Muir, Gilbert White, and 
John Burroughs, and in deepest gratitude 
to the sea-gulls for the part they played in 
the early history of Utah, it is a pleasure to 
designate April 3 as Utah Bird Day. 

This day in April is the birthday of John 
Burroughs, America’s greatest living natu- 
ralist, whom we delight to honor in this way. 
In fitting commemoration of the work of 
this renowned naturalist, it is recommended 
that all school systems of the State, as well 
as all citizens, annually set apart this day 
to be devoted to exercises illustrative and 
commemorative of the great economic value 
of bird-life to the agriculturists, the horti- 
culturists, the home-makers, and to all 
who live within its borders; and I urge that 
a prescribed portion of these exercises be 
expressive of the humane consideration of 
all animal life which the people of Utah 
desire to make manifest ‘to the world. 

Honored as is Salt Lake City and the 
State of Utah by possessing the only monu- 
ment ever erected to the birds by any coun- 
try, it is greatly desired that the people of 
the State make this recognition of the serv- 
ices rendered by the wild creatures of our 
mountains, valleys, and plains; that they 
come together frequently for the discussion 
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of economic problems relating to this sub- 
ject, and that they dedicate appropriately 
all public and private parks, home grounds, 
school grounds, cemeteries, resorts, play- 
grounds, canyons, and forest reserves as 
bird sanctuaries, sacred to the life and un- 
hindered growth of the very necessary ani- 
mal life of our State. 

I commend to the attention of the people 
of the State the Audubon societies and th« 
recently organized Burroughs Nature Study 
Association as organizations calculated t 
conserve and protect the wild-life of the 
State and urge a most warm and earnest 
support of them in their worthy undertak- 
ings. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused to be affixed the 
Great Seal of the State of Utah. 

Done at Salt Lake City, the capital, this 
4th day of March, 1915. 

WituiaM Spry, 
Governor. 
By the Governor, 
Davip Mattson, 
Secretary of State. 


RESULT OF BIRD SLAUGHTER IN 
JAMAICA 


Mr. JAMeEs BuckLanp, in a recently 
issued brochure on The Plumage 


Bill (in England) says: — 


The wholesale destruction of bird-life in 
Jamaica has led to such an increase of the 
grass tick that the keeping of most breeds 
of cattle has become impossible. (Reprinted 
from Current Items of Interest, November 
25, 1914.) 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


WE continue our outlines for spe- 
cial study, for the use of members 


preparing Club papers, etc. No 
answers to these questions are ex- 
pected by the Nature Bureau. 


Review of the Oriole 


1. How many kinds in the United States? 

2. Give the different names of the Balti- 
more oriole. 

3. Give the tradition of his name. 

4. When can we look for him in the 
spring? 

. Does Burroughs rate the oriole as a 

fruit protector? or destroyer? 
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. What can you say of the Baltimore 
oriole as an architect? 

. Describe the nest and eggs. 

. Does the architecture ever vary? 

. How many broods? 

. In what trade would you place the 
oriole? 

. What are their enemies? 

. Why does Burroughs say they are on 
the increase? 

. Give the points wherein the orchard 
oriole differs from the Baltimore. 

. Describe the orchard oriole’s song. 

. When does Burroughs say the orchard 
oriole gets its full plumage? 

. What oriole in California takes the 
place of the Baltimore? 

. Describe it and its nest. 

. How does Leander Keyes describe its 
song? 

. What proof does he give that the ori- 
oles return year after year to the same 
locality? 

. When does Burroughs say the orioles 
begin to go South? 

. How does the oriole differ from other 
members of the blackbird family? 

. Which oriole is the best songster? 


Review of the Marsh Marigold 


. Family. Color. Odor. Range. Time. 

. Describe the flower and plant. 

. Where should you look for them? 

. What use do the country folk in Eng- 
land make of the plant? 

. Give its various names, 
rightly named? 

. What did Shakespeare call it? 

. In what plays did he mention it? 

. Quote from Jean Ingelow’s Seven 
Times One. 

. What use did Queen Victoria make of 
the buds? 

. What does Burroughs say of them? 


and is it 


Review of the Toothwort 


. Family. Color. Odor. Range. Time. 

. Where can you look for them? 

. How many species? 

. Describe flower and plant. 

. With what other flowers are they usu- 
ally found? 

. Give some of the family characteris- 
tics? 

. What use do country children make 
of the roots? 

. What does Burroughs say of the 
toothwort? 
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JUNE READINGS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERS 


Joun Burrouecus tells us that June 
is the best month to study the 
birds, so let us continue our ques- 
tions on their habits. Last month 
we learned something about the 
eggs and the little birds. Now let 
us read of their song. 


1. Do brilliant or plainly dressed birds 
sing best? Wake Robin, 8-9; Leaf and 
Tendril, 151-52. 

. When is bird song best? Wake Robin, 
14. 

. How long does the song season last? 
Fresh Fields, 138. 

. Do American birds sing regularly at 

night? Fresh Fields, 138. 

. Which is our only night songster? 
Fresh Fields, 138. 

. How early in the morning does robin 
begin to sing? Pepacton, 19. 

. How does Burroughs explain the lull 
in bird song just before sunrise? Pepac- 
ton, 19. 

. Which is our most silent bird? 
and Wild Honey, 158. 

. Why is the bluejay silent in May or 
June? Locusts and Wild Honey, 55. 

. Can the woodpecker sing? How does 
he express his musical instinct? Signs 
and Seasons, 149. 


Locusts 


ORNITHOLOGICAL RHYMES 
Wuo discovered the tiny KING- 
LET in our May rhymes? LOON 
ought to be an old friend with all of 
you. 


M is for ( 
found. 

On legs long and stout it walks on the 
ground; 

Coat, brown streaked with black; outer tail 
feathers white; 

His black crescent on yellow breast marks 
him on sight. 


), near marshy fields 


N is for ( ); on high sailing wing 

It snaps up its prey — mosquitoes that 
sting, 

Winged ants, beetles, hoppers, — a most 
useful bird; 

At twilight its sharp, fretting cry ’s often 
heard. 
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TWO PUBLICATIONS FOR SUMMER 
USE 


Tue Nature Bureau calls attention 
to two recent publications specially 
adapted to the summer season. 
One, The Pocket Nature Library, 
published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N.Y. ($4.50), con- 
sists of four handy volumes, three 
and one half by five and three quar- 
ters inches in dimensions, bound in 
limp leather, and designed for carry- 
ing about on one’s summer outing. 
These four volumes include C. A. 
Reed’s Land Bird Guide, Water 
Bird Guide and Flower Guide, and 
J. E. Rogers’s Tree Guide. The set 
is neatly boxed, and is convenient 
for packing in small space. 

The second book, Plants and 
Their Uses, by F. Leroy Sargent, is 
issued by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, N.Y. ($1.25). The book is a 
practical and readable botany for 
everyday plants, wild and culti- 
vated. It is extremely useful to the 
general student who may wish to 
look up some special plant, learn- 
ing its history, characteristics, and 
uses, and invaluable to the teacher 
desirous of preparing material for 
young students. Some experiments 
are suggested — as in the case of 
demonstrating the presence of vola- 
tile oils in some cereals, as corn; 
and the various maps, tables, au- 
thoritative illustrations (the latter 
taken, by permission, from Britton 
and Brown’s standard Illustrated 
Flora) showing the parts and organs 
of plants, with an excellent index, 
make the book helpful, practical, 
and suggestive in outlining nature 
work for young people and for 
adults alike. 
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BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 

( Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. Iti 
not necessary to repeat the gues tion; number 
your answers to correspond with them, ana 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


. What does Burroughs say of 
the month of June as regards 
ornithological study? 

. What is the human significance 
of certain bird songs, as those 
of the bobolink, song sparrow, 
bluebird, catbird, white-eyed 
flycatcher, hermit thrush, and 
robin? 

. What effect has English climate 
on bird song as to hours and 
seasons for singing? 

. Describe the song of the Eng- 
lish lark. 

. What is Burroughs’s estimate 
of the placing of the red-eyed 
vireo’s nest? 

. How does he describe the red- 
eyed vireo’s song? Wake Robin. 

. Dobirds work all day long build- 
ing their nests? Ways of Nature. 

. Does the theory of protective 
coloration apply in the case of 
the orchard and the Baltimore 
oriole? 

. What does Burroughs say of 
the advantages of interest in 
birds and wild flowers; of know- 
ing the identity of the wild flow- 
ers? Riverby. 

. Name half a dozen wild flowers 
seen by the Harriman party in 


Alaska. 
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Editor of Home Procress 


HOW TO TRAVEL WITH A BABY 
BY ROSALIND HUIDEKOPER GREENE 
In the first place, don’t! 

If the whole family has to move, 
or if the baby is being moved from 
the city for the summer, well and 


good. But to move the baby for 
convenience, or for 


the mother’s 
any other reason that does not put 
the baby first, is risky and usually 
wrong. The change of food, the 
change of habits, the chances of con- 
tagion in traveling, — all these are 
real risks. Do not run them unless 
you are quite certain you must. 


Question number 10, Home Procress Questions for April, reads as follows : 
to take an interest in keeping the lawns and yards of their homes neat and pretty ?”’ 


If you must move the baby, 
move him well. Make all your 
preparations carefully and in a leis- 
urely way. The baby is often as 
tired on the morning of departure, 
by all the bustle of a disarranged 
household, as by the trip itself. 

What will the baby need at the 
other end of the journey? If there 
is a sleeping-basket that can be 
spared, send it on several days 
ahead, packed with other necessa- 
ries. This basket should contain: — 

Mosquito netting (in summer) 

Sheets and necessary blankets 





fel 


From a photograph by Eunice B. Buck. 


** How can children best be taught 
This picture, taken by 


a subscriber on her own lawn, is one of the best answers to that question that could possibly be made. 
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Diapers (a good 
supply so that wash- 
ing will not need to be 
considered in the first 
busy twenty-four 
hours) 

A baby chamber, or 
toilet chair 

A box of bath ne- 
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will be delivered 
on the day of your 
arrival. It is bet- 
ter to travel with 
a supply sufficient 
for at least twelve 


cessities, — soap, 
towels, washcloths, 
etc. 

A toilet box, — 
lanoline, powder, 
pins, etc. 

Diresses, night- 
gowns, etc. 

As there is al- 
ways some chance 
that express will 
be delivered late, 
it is best, when 
possible, to have a special travel- 
ing-bag, not to be opened on the 
journey, containing a supply of 
fresh things for the first night. This 
should contain approximately, — 

Six diapers 

Shirt 

Band 

Nightgown and sleeping-bag or blanket 

Rubber sheet 

Powder 

Lanoline 

Soap 

Washcloths 

Safety pins 

Pin the list in the top of your 
bag, and be sure you have all the 
things. No mother who has opened 
such a bag and taken out the clean, 
complete baby outfit will go back 
to the confusion and despair of a 
haphazard hunt for each article at 
a time through half a dozen bags 
and boxes. 

The food should be planned 
ahead, too. If there is milk to order, 
order it so long in advance that you 
may obtain a written statement 
that a quart of fresh certified milk 


An aid to comfortable travel with a baby. 


hours after ar- 
rival. But as the 
ice-chest may be 
lost or the bottles 
broken, it is bet- 
ter to have a 
known amount of 
certified milk 
awaiting you on 
the ice, at the end 
of your journey. 
(Question: Who 
will put it on the ice?) 

Milk for a journey of more than 
one day is a serious problem. Certi- 
fied milk, modified, put in separate 
feeding-bottles, and sterilized. be- 
fore starting will probably be satis- 
factory. Such milk, properly iced, 
should be sweet at the end of ten 
days, but it is safer to carry with 
you some good brand of condensed 
milk. This is better, well prepared, 
than boiled ‘‘steamer milk,” or 
“station milk,” except on those 
steamers where cows are carried. 
The daily milk from these cows, 
boiled for five minutes, may be 
used if the home-packed milk fails 
you. In crossing the continent, ar- 
rangements can be made to have 
certified or even good modified milk, 
delivered to you at the principal 
large cities. 

Ice can usually be supplied on 
steamers and parlor cars. It can al- 
so be bought in station restaurants. 
Keep the milk doubly well iced on a 
long journey; the dangers of a sin- 














gle mistake in icing are, of course, 
far more serious when the milk is 
not so fresh and when a week’s sup- 
ply is at stake. A thermometer kept 
upside down in the ice-chest, so 
that you will know the temperature 
of the top of milk bottles, — always 
warmer than the bottom,—is a 
necessity. 

Do not travel with a painted tin 
ice-chest. These are always waste- 
ful of ice. Buy a wooden ice-box, 
zinc-lined throughout. Retail ship- 
pers of milk usually sell these. 

Beside the ice-chest, which should 
include a bottle of boiled water and 
cereal or cereal water for the first 
day’s use, there should be a ‘‘ Food 
Box” or bag, containing all the 
accessories for the baby’s meals. 
There should also be a toilet bag, 
with clothes and accessories for use 
on the train, and, for a long trip 
with an older baby, either a small 
chamber or a wicker toilet chair. 

Plan the baby’s clothes a day be- 
fore the journey, remembering that 
all sorts of climate and temperature 
may be encountered in one day of 
American travel, but that one or 
two large warm blankets and one 
thin soft one — all easily washable 
at the end of the trip — are more 
practical than six of the baby’s best 
silk-lined show coverings. A con- 
venience, not a necessity, is a dark 
cloth or silk bag that can be hung 
on the mother’s arm, and into which 
the numerous jackets, blankets, or 
caps may be put when not in use. 
This bag saves shutting and open- 
ing the more elaborate bags, and 
can be folded and laid in one of the 
other bags if not needed. A rub- 
ber diaper bag that closes neatly 
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may be kept in the bottom of this 
bag. 

In planning underclothes and 
dress for the journey, remember 
that railway cars are usually hot 
though draughty. Most babies 
seen traveling are in a continual 
perspiration: sufficient excuse for 
all their fussiness. Except in the 
severest weather, dress the child 
lightly, as if for a hot drawing-room, 
and carry enough caps, sweaters, 
leggings, and blankets to protect 
him against any particular draught 
or exposure. 

Keep the baby’s routine as near 
the normal as possible on the day 
before, and the morning of depar- 
ture. Do not pack in his room: leave 
him, if possible, in his own play-pen, 
or on his own bed, with the usual 
toy. 

Be sure to allow plenty of time 
for the baby to have his regular 
movement on the morning of the 
trip. Many children who use a toi- 
let chair will not have a movement 
on anything else. For a family of 
children that moves every year, it 
is well worth while to have two toi- 
let chairs, one to send ahead, and 
one to have always at home. If 
your child has never used a cham- 
ber, be sure to have an extra toilet 
chair, and do not upset him on 
an over-exciting day by trying to 
teach him to use a chamber for the 
first time. As a general rule, every 
child over a year old ought to be 
trained to use a chamber, as there 
are times on automobile trips, on 
trains and on afternoon calls, when 
the home chair is not available. 

Unless the weather is unusually 
cold or the start is a very early one, 
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it is better for a healthy baby to 
have his bath as usual, on the day 
of the journey. If the trip is long 
enough, try to have the feeding- 
hours on time. If the journey is a 
fairly short one, it is often best to 
feed the baby as soon as he is settled 
on the train or motor, despite the 
inconvenience. (It may be better 
to give a cereal feeding at home, and 
the bottle nursing or cup of milk 
only on the train.) The chances of 
the morning nap are best if baby’s 
stomach is full. Moreover, if a feed- 
ing is given just before a trip to the 
station and the excitement of being 
settled in the train, the baby may 
lose part of his meal. 

A bottle baby’s bottle may be 
warmed on the train without much 
trouble by setting it in a quart dip- 
per and pouring a thermos bottle- 
ful of hot water in around it, care, 
of course, being taken not to crack 
the iced milk bottle. If cereal has 
to be given on the train, carry it in 
a tall jelly glass and warm in the 
same way: this will not really heat 
iced cereal, but will take off the chill, 
which is usually all that is needed. 

The nipples may be carried in a 
small wide-mouthed bottle with a 
cork. Take two nipples. If one 
breaks on the train, you cannot 
hunt in the medicine closet for an- 
other. Each nipple can be washed 
after using, in the hot water from 
the bottle-warming receptacle. 

When the baby has had his first 
feeding on the train, settle him to 
sleep, if it is the proper hour. If 
there is a vacant car seat long 
enough for him to stretch out on, 
cover it with one of the clean diapers, 
give the baby a pillow, see that 
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there are no immediate draughts on 
him and that the light does not 
shine in his eyes, and tuck him up 
with a little shawl. Some babies, 
puzzled by thestrangeness of travel, 
will only sleep in the protecting 
comfort of the mother’s or nurse’s 
lap. If the child begins to cry when 
laid down on the car seat, pick him 
up and cuddle him to sleep. 

A baby can sometimes be carried 
in a clothes basket small enough to 
go into carriage, train, or motor, 
from one end of the journey to the 
other. 

If you are traveling for several 
days, institute as regular a routine 
as possible and stick to it. Do not, 
even on a long trip, hand the baby 
round to every one who wants him. 
Carry along a few favorite, fairly 
cleanable toys, and do not poke 


_new sights and shapes at a nervous, 


excited baby every few seconds in 
the hopeof making him less nervous. 

At the end of your journey, 
friends and family may be glad to 
see you, but after the first greeting, 
insist that they leave the baby alone 
and let you settle him for his nap, 
play, or bedtime. Unless the baby 
is too tired, a good warm sponge 
bath and complete change of clothes 
is a good first move. A little albo- 
lene dropped up the nose, and a wash- 
ing of the eyes with boric solution 
can do no harm and may prevent 
local irritation from the dust of 
travel. 

Even if the first night is a very 
good one, and the baby seems fresh 
next day, give him several unusually 
quiet days, in which to make up for 
all his fatigue and to adjust himself 
to thenewsurroundings. A “perky” 
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baby on the first day, when the ex- 
citement of novelty stimulates him, 
and a very cross or ailing child on 
the second, third, or even fourth 
day, is not an unusual history, and 
the mother never knows how to ac- 
count for it. Consider the journey 
as something which must be fol- 
lowed by a definite period of con- 
valescence, and at the end of a 
week you will probably have a 
healthy, contented baby. 

Traveling with an infant or with 
a large family of children, dolls, 
dogs, and squirrels is often a nerv- 
ous business. Well planned, and 
successfully carried out, it can be a 
very lively form of sport. 


THE POETRY HABIT 


BY CLARA W. HUNT 


WueEn I was a little girl I had the 
good fortune to live in a city where 


there were no bridge crushes and 
police patrol gongs, barrack-built 
flats and brown-stone rows, to 
frighten away the birds and crowd 
out the flowers and play spaces; but 
where fathers, even on moderate 
salaries, could own little houses 
with big piazzas and _ generous 
yards. We boys and girls raised 
jack-o’-lantern pumpkins in those 
yards, and cheerful morning-glories 
and downy chickens. We plucked 
juicy plums and cherries and grapes 
from our own trees and vines. We 
played in. safe, shady streets with- 
out fear of trolleys or motors, for 
our city was so charmingly behind 
the times that the jingling horse 
car did not readily give place to the 
clanging electric. In spring we 
tapped the maple trees in front of 
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our houses, smacking our lips over 
the few spoonfuls of sap that 
dripped as musically into our sus- 
pended pails as if this were a 
“truly” maple-sugar camp in the 
country. After school hours, in the 
rapidly gathering dusk of short 
autumn days, we raked gorgeous 
leayes into huge piles and danced 
wild Indian dances around bon- 
fires that blazed like beacons up and 
down the length of streets unpaved 
with forbidden asphalt. We made 
snow forts and snow men and 
Eskimo huts, we wallowed in clean 
snow-drifts, we coasted down long, 
hilly streets on our big brothers’ 
“bobs.” 

Yet how all these pleasures of the 
school year were as drab to scarlet 
contrasted with the radiance of va- 
cations on grandmother’s beautiful 
farm! How we hated to take off 
our clothes at night for fear trouble- 
some buttons would make us miss 
something in the mornings when we 
woke far too early to bother poor 
mother to help us dress. How, be- 
neath all the childish, physical 
delights of wading and huckleberry- 
ing and riding a-top the loaded hay- 
wagon and playing “I spy” in the 
shadowy barn, there flowed the deep 
current of joy in the beauty of earth 
and sky! When, barefooted under 
the willows, we tugged at heavy rocks 
which we perspiringly erected into 
lighthouses and forts to guard our 
homes along the brook, — I should 
say the sea-shore, — we were only 
dimly conscious that the song of the 
brook and the carpet of dancing 
light and shade under our feet, the 
feel of the flower-scented breeze on 
our hot little faces, the murmur 
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and hum of the insects in the wav- 
ing meadow grass over the stone 
wall, the vivid blue of the sky which 
an old black crow “‘caw caw’d”’ for 
us to look up and notice, — that all 
these beauties of Mother Earth 
were a deep part of the happiness 
of our free play in the outdoors, 
whose largeness was answering to a 
craving of the child soul that feels 
the cramp of the city more than 
does the adult. 

To-day I watch the children at 
play as I walk to my office along 
streets of highly respectable apart- 
ment houses. How cruelly narrow 
the range for the imagination of the 
young child! The very “respecta- 
bility” of a neighborhood — which 
exacts a rent that often eats up 
all country vacation money — is 
against the child. How cana young- 
ster possibly have a good time if he 
is not allowed to muss up the front 
steps and get his clothes dirty? Yet 
it is not the physical handicap of 
the city child that most stirs my 
pity, for his health record is stead- 
ily improving. It is the little one’s 
missing experiences in beauty, it 
is the robbery of his imagination, 
effected by paved streets, that I de- 
plore. 

There is no possible help for 
these children except as they shall 
get their experiences vicariously 
through father and mother and 
books. For our comfort we know 
how marvelously books can be 
made to supply what father’s salary 
cannot. Only we need to remember 
how and when to apply the various 
books. There is a best time for in- 
troducing poetry and myth and 
heroes of history; and a lifelong loss 
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may be that child’s whose parents 
know not when to feed a certain in- 
terest. 

The baby’s first taste of poetry 
should be given not later than a 
month after he alights, trailing his 
clouds of glory and with the music of 
his heavenly home attuning his ears 
to a delight in rhyme and rhythm 
long before mother’s songs convey 
word meanings to his mind. There 
never was a normal baby born into 
this world who did not bring with 
him a love for poetry; and the fact 
that so few adults retain a trace of 
this most pure delight points to the 
need of conscious effort on the 
parent’s part to foster the child’s 
natural gift. 

So the first book I would put into 
the baby’s library would be a collec- 
tion of the loveliest lullabies and 
hymns and sweet old story songs. 
I know that doctors and nurses 
frown upon rocking the baby to 
sleep, but if I were a young mother 
I’d rock and sing to that baby after 
he waked up! I would sing Tenny- 
son’s ““Sweet and low,” and Hol- 
land’s “‘Rockaby, lullaby, bees in 
the clover,” and Field’s “‘Wynken 
and Blynken and Nod”’; the little 
German slumber song — 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
The large stars are the sheep 


and the Gaelic lullaby — 


Hush, the waves are rolling in 
White with foam, white with foam. 


I would sing “O little town of 
Bethlehem,” and “It came upon 
the midnight clear,” and ‘‘While 
shepherds watched their flocks by 
night.”” I would sing the ‘“Cru- 
sader’s Hymn,” and Luther’s “A 
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mighty fortress is our God,” and 
Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
and Pleyel’s “Children of the 
Heavenly King,” and _ Baring- 
Gould’s “Now the Day is over.” I 
would sing “Annie Laurie,” and 
““Home, Sweet Home,” and “ Flow 
gently, sweet Afton,” and “The 
Swanee River.” 

Choosing songs so beautiful and 
so appealing to a child’s heart I 
should make sure that when the 
little one began to try to imitate 
mother he would sing of winds that 
ruffle the waves of dew, of pleasant 
banks and green valleys and clear, 
winding rills, of the Heavenly 
Father’s care, of the enduringness 
of home love. I should know that, 
though the words at first called up 
no clear mental pictures, they would 
spell love and beauty and happy 
feeling, and that life would, little 
by little, unfold to the child the 
full meanings of these lovely songs. 

Before the baby is a year old he 
will enjoy action rhymes like “This 
little pig went to market,” “‘ Pat-a- 
cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man.” 
By the time he is two, he will be try- 
ing to repeat the gay Mother Goose 
jingles with their irresponsible non- 
sense and their catching rhyme and 
rhythm. When he is three he will 
be enjoying Stevenson’s “I have a 
little shadow that goes in and out 
with me,” and other posies from 
The Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Now the important thing is for 
the baby to acquire the poetry 
habit. A few years later, this child, 
if he has not listened to verse nearly 
every day of his life, may begin 
to be bored by the language of 
poetry, so dear to one who com- 
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prehends quickly, so tiresome to 
one who, for lack of right prepara- 
tion, must dig out the meanings as 
he works at a translation from a 
dead language. 

At first we need to repeat nursery 
jingles and the simplest child verses 
because these are the bottom steps 
of the “golden staircase” to real 
poetry. If, however, we try to get 
firmly lodged in mind the fact that 
children enjoy an infinite number 
of things which they do not under- 
stand; that they understand far 
more than they can express; that 
their understanding grows by leaps 
and bounds if we foolish adults do 
not interfere, — we will stop trying 
to stint their active imaginations 
by keeping them so long on baby 
rhymes. 

The child will most easily climb 
the staircase to real poetry by way 
of story-telling poems. Sentimental 
and martial, merry and sad, the 
story interest and the music of the 
old English and Scotch ballads fit 
them exactly to the liking of chil- 
dren, little and big. Browning and 
Tennyson, Mathew Arnold and 
Scott and Longfellow give to the 
children “The Pied Piper,” “The 
Lady of Shalott,” “The Forsaken 
Merman,” “Jock of Hazeldean,” 
“The Bell of Atri.” A number 
almost without end of stirring ro- 
mances in verse will reward a search 
through our “adult” poetry library, 
after we have exhausted the lovely 
children’s collections like The Blue 
Poetry Book, Golden Numbers, The 
Golden Staircase, and others. 

Each poem may be made to in- 
troduce many others, if we take ad- 
vantage of the child’s delight in the 
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association of ideas he has acquired. 
For example, the little one has 
loved to hear mother sing “ Annie 
Laurie” and “The Blue Bells of 
Scotland” and “The Campbells are 
comin’.” He has mourned brave 
Sir Patrick Spens, has galloped with 
Lochinvar, and “wi’ Wallace bled” 
in defense of Scotland’s freedom. 
Scotland to him has become a land 
of romance, dear to his heart. One 
day, after he has been lustily sing- 
ing “The Campbells are comin’, 
Oho! Oho!” mother tells him how 
the dying English, penned up in 
Lucknow, sprang to their feet laugh- 
ing and crying with joy as they 
heard, faint and far away, the bag- 
pipes playing “The Campbells are 
comin’.” Now is the time to read 
Whittier’s “The Pipes at Lucknow,”’ 
as Bayard Taylor’s “Song of the 
Camp” will touch the children 
after they have joined in singing 
“Annie Laurie.” ‘'Taylor’s poem, 
and the bit of explanation about 
the Crimean War which it involves, 
will introduce “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” another stirring 
poem of the same war. 

A whole cycle of Southern songs 
and poems may follow the read- 
ing of the Uncle Remus stories, 
— “Dixie,” and “Maryland, my 
Maryland,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Sheridan’s Ride,” and 
“Oh, Captain, my Captain!” Some- 
how the child will enter into the 
heart of the North and the South, 
the soldier and the slave, and he 
will be a better American in this 
reunited country for loving the 
songs of both sections that gave 
their best for what they believed to 
be the right. 
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Make it an unvarying practice 
to link poetry with the children’s 
every happy experience, every cele- 
bration, family or national or re- 
ligious. Read the “Concord Hymn” 
and “Paul Revere’s Ride” on the 
Fourth of July, “The Landing of the 
Pilgrims” at Thanksgiving, “The 
Flag goes by” and “The Commem- 
oration Ode” on Memorial Day. 
Weeks before Christmas begin to 
read and sing every beautiful poem 
and song you can find. There are 
so many, we have no excuse for 
descending to doggerel. On New 
Year’s Eve read Tennyson’s “ Death 
of the Old Year”; on a gusty winter 
evening read “Old Winter is a 
sturdy one”; on the baby’s birth- 
day, “Where did you come from, 
Baby dear?” Before taking a 
journey hunt up poems of places 
the children will visit. | After an 
exciting trip to the Zoo read 
Blake’s “Tiger, tiger, burning 
bright” and Taylor’s “Night with 
a Wolf.” 

When the children have enjoyed 
the Norse stories read them Long- 
fellow’s “Skeleton in Armor.” After 
hearing the stories of Tarpeia and 
Curtius and other Roman legends 
they will be ready for Macaulay’s 
“ Lays.” 

Does any father or mother think 
I am going too fast? Prove it by ex- 
periment! I am suggesting a poetry 
course not for the “exceptional 
child” but for real little bread-and- 
butter boys and girls of happy 
birth and home environment. There 
are only three rules necessary to 
follow if you would delight your 
soul with watching your children’s 
poetry taste grow with their growth. 
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These are 
Begin early, 
Read poetry every day, 
Read the right poem at the right time. 


THE PLUM GROVE PLACE: A TRUE 
STORY 


BY JULIA A. BROWN 


Several subscribers, who liked the frontis- 

piece and the Editor’s Talk, entitled Easter 
Symbols, in the April Home Procress, have 
asked that a story about lambs, for the chil- 
dren, be printed in the magazine. The edi- 
tor is fortunate in being able to comply with 
that request with the following charming 
and suggestive — and true — story. 
In the fair rolling country of one of 
our Middle-Western States lies the 
farm called “Plum Grove Place,” 
and thither I went early one spring 
to visit the lovely lady whose home 
itis. I had often heard of the lambs 
there and looked forward with in- 
terest to seeing them. So when, 
soon after my arrival, the lovely 
lady asked: ‘‘Would you like to go 
with me to feed the lambs?” I lost 
no time in getting on my coat. 

It is only the little lambs who 
have no mothers who must thus be 
cared for, and there were but five 
such this spring. We filled five bot- 
tles with warm milk and started to 
the barn. Underneath it was a large, 
warm, sheep shelter, and here the 
flock was gathered, for the snow 
was still on the ground. Billie fol- 
lowed close on our heels; Billie, the 
beautiful big collie who seems to 
know as much as some children. 
Indeed, the master of the farm 
speaks to him as though he were 
one. 

“Billie,” he will say quietly, “I 
do not think that cow has any busi- 
ness in the barn.” 

And Billie, whirling round to see, 
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is off like a shot.to drive out the of- 
fending cow. He really attends to 
all the affairs of the farm; trotting 
along in the furrow after the plough; 
watching while the seed is sown; un- 
til he remembers that the sheep, or 
chickens, or perhaps the family, 
may need his attention. Oh, he is a 
very busy dog. So this day he went 
with us to see that the lambs were 
properly fed. 

Now, because Billie drives the 
sheep, they are not particularly 
fond of him, and when we went in, 
one woolly mother came close to 
him, stamped her foot, and then 
bunted him. The next time she 
tried it Billie slipped behind me, 
and you can imagine how I felt! 
But she backed off and I was saved. 

There were many lambs lying 
down on the straw, but when the 
lovely lady called, “‘Lammie, lam- 
ie, lammie,”’ five little ones came 
running toward us with soft cries, 
while the others seemed not to no- 
tice us. These little lambs all had 
names; ““Adam”’ getting his because 
he was the first to appear that 
spring. Then came the black lamb, 
“Topsy,” the tiny white one, “ Lit- 
tle Eva,” and the other two, “‘ Pot- 
ash” and “Perlmutter.” We each 
gathered a lamb under the left arm, 
and held a bottle in the other hand, 
and from the time the eager lips 
tasted the fresh, warm milk, down 
to the very last drop, they held 
tight to that bottle. Because Adam 
was the oldest and strongest he had 
to wait until the little ones were 
fed and, at times, his patience was 
exhausted. After he had stood up 
and pawed us with his fore feet, 
baa-ing lustily, he would back off a 
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few paces, and then run stiff-legged 
at the lovely lady and bunt her with 
his soft, woolly head. \ 

When the weather grew warmer, 
they were often turned into the 
home lot to eat the tender grass 
near the house, but if we came out, 
they left it to run crying to us for 
something better. Sometimes, hear- 
ing soft sounds and the patter of 
little feet, we would go, to find the 
back door open, and the kitchen full 
of lambs. 

When we went to walk in the 
maple grove, where the trees grew 
so tall and straight and the ground 
was blue with violets, we were at- 
tended by two dogs, two pussies, 
and the five baby lambs. Now, Lit- 
tle Eva was not like the others. 
While they were woolly and ran on 
short, stocky little legs, she was 
much whiter, with long, silky wool 
and very slender legs, so she often 
grew tired. When this happened, 
she would simply stand still and cry 
until some one of us turned back 
and picked her up. Then she would 
nestle her head down on the friend- 
ly shoulder and keep perfectly still 
until rested. One day, I remember, 
she had to be carried five times be- 
fore we got back to the barnyard. 

But Perlmutter was the cleverest 
of all. He taught himself how to get 
over the stile into the home lot. It 
was of no use to carry him back; he 
raced over again before one could 
turn around. One. day, when the 
lambs were all in the orchard, Perl- 
mutter squeezed under the gate in- 
to the barnyard and came nimbly 
over the stile. He had been there 
sometime when it suddenly dawned 
on him that he was alone, and no 


lamb likes that. He began to run 
up and down by the fence and cry 
piteously; the lambs in the orchard 
answering with a perfect chorus of 
bleats. As he came to the stile for 
the second or third time, it must 
have looked familiar to him and the 
great idea of climbing it from this 
side seemed to come into his mind. 
Of course I cannot tell exactly how 
a lamb thinks; I only know that, as 
I watched from the window, Perl- 
mutter pattered over the steps, 
twinkled across the barnyard, and 
was soon feeding peacefully with his 
friends. And after I had left the 
farm, the lovely lady wrote me that 
he had taught Little Eva how to 
come over the stile and enjoy with 
him the grass — and sometimes the 
flowers! — near the house. 

What frolicsome little creatures 
they were. One day I looked from 


‘a window and saw twenty or thirty 


lambs climbing the sloping side of a 
big haystack for the pleasure of 
jumping from its steep side. Up 
they ran, almost treading on each 
other’s heels in their eagerness. 
Then, down from the other side, 
jumping one after another so fast 
they made a perfect cascade of little 
white lambs. I looked, and laughed, 
until I was tired, but they kept 
up their play, untiringly, for long 
after. 

They were sweet little pets and I 
loved them. When I came away I 
said: “The dear lammie-babies will 
soon grow up, and when I come 
back again they will not know me”’; 
which proved quite true. But on 
the farms, every spring, there will 
be more little lambs, so perhaps we 
shall all see them yet. 
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ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY 


BY KATE M. CONE 


1. How can children best be taught to be 
accurate in making statements? 


Ir you try to teach a child under 
seven to be accurate and exact, you 
are in danger of spoiling one of the 
most delightful and characteristic 
things about him, namely, the flow- 
ering of his imagination and the art- 
less expression of it. Little three- 
year-old says gravely at Sunday 
dinner, “That is not ham, papa. It 
is bear. I shot him yesterday up on 
the hill.” Hartley Coleridge lived 
in a dream-world of his own mak- 
ing, which he named Ejuxria, and 
peopled with statesmen and inven- 
tors who reflected the activities of 
which the boy heard from his dis- 
tinguished father and his Uncle 
Southey. A little boy of my ac- 
quaintance talked for several years, 
to any one who would listen to him, 
about a place named Catspier, in 
which a wonder-cat named Taffy 
performed deeds of valor. Not all 
children talk that way, but I would 
risk a guess that many think so; and 
to bring them down to earth and 
insist that ham and not bear is the 
substance of the midday meal, and 
that Ejuxira and Catspier are n’t 
anywhere, is to meddle with gossa- 
mer and thistledown, and to put 
out the light that never was on land 
or sea. 

A very different thing transpires 
when grown people enter the region 
of fiction and tell untrue tales to 
children, especially with intent to 
influence behavior. The bear that 
will catch, the dog that will bite, 
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the policeman or old woman that 
will carry off the little sinner are 
the nursemaid’s cheap device for 
producing obedience. There is 
amusement for some persons, too, 
in telling big stories with every 
semblance of truth to make bright 
eyes stand out. Little folks are 
fairly keen in detecting the joke, 
and yet it may easily be carried too 
far and an unfair advantage be 
taken of their credulity. Certainly 
in matters of fact it is of very great 
importance that perfect accuracy of 
statement be adhered to by parents 
and care-takers. With that firm 
ground to stand on, the mists of 
fairyland will presently clear away; 
the boy will see the difference be- 
tween his fiction and his parents’ 
truthfulness; he himself will begin 
to come down on occasion to plain 
fact, and appreciate the necessity 
for, and see the beauty of, truth. 
I should not teach accuracy at all: 
I should have it in the air children 
breathe, the very substance of their 
relation with older people. 

2. How can a girl of ten, who likes to talk, 

be taught to like also to listen? 

By giving her something interest- 
ing to listen to, by appealing to her 
sense of fair play. Other people like 
to talk, tell her; if they give her a 
hearing, she should in turn give 
them a hearing, listen as she likes 
them to listen. Call her attention 
to the bores that excessive talkers 
make of themselves. Never shut 
her off unceremoniously, or make 
fun of her proclivity. Practice with 
her the rules of the game, the give- 
and-take, the forbearance, the cour- 
tesy, the sympathy, of the art of 
conversation. 
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A garrulous child may be as tire- 
some as a garrulous grown person, 
but, on the other hand, one that 
talks freely and artlessly, even if a 
little overmuch, has the advantage 
of the adult in freshness of point of 
view, in innocence, and in frank- 
ness. I feel complimented when 
my ten-year-old nephew settles 
down for a good talk to me; and 
when my little girl neighbor tells 
me all about the baby, and the next- 
door baby, and her aunt’s getting 
married. I enjoy furnishing the 
warmth for such expansiveness bet- 
ter than talking myself. 


3. What is the most sensible thing to do 
when a little child first says, ‘I won’t.” 


Tickle him under his ribs and 
make a joke of it, changing the sub- 
ject of conversation instantly to 
something he is very much inter- 
ested in. I always hated Helen 
Hunt’s story of Charley and the 
way his family received his ultima- 
tum, although it was supposed to 
be a tender and easy way compared 
with the old-fashioned breaking of 
a will. What do we do when a grown 
person comes out squarely against a 
proposition? We use tact, we pour 
in oil and wine; we win, if we de- 
serve to win, not by force, but by 
enlightening and temporizing and 
compromising. It is unwise to 
meet a child’s assertion of will by 
an equally uncompromising contra- 
diction, and it is not well to use 
physical force. 

If I remember rightly, Charley 
said, “I won’t” to his mother’s 
direction that he pick up some bits 
of paper which he had scattered on 
the floor. I should have said to my 
Charley, “Oh, come on, we’ll pick 


them up together, then. Here’s a 
flock of lambs, and these are little 
white pigs. Let’s see who'll get 
them into their pens first”; and that 
would have been theend of it. Char- 
ley succumbed finally to his moth- 
er’s tears, after three days and 
nights of persistence in his little 
declaration of independence. Love 
and sympathy won, as they would 
have won in the first place. Under 
and over the child’s will should be 
the parent’s strong will, reliable 
and unchanging as the primeval 
rocks, but felt, not expressly de- 
clared. 

4. How can two sisters, aged fourteen and 
fifteen respectively, be helped to over- 
come jealousy of each other? 

Teach them big, beautiful things, 
— poetry (poetry is good for so 
many of the ills of life!), music, 
the biography of attractive great 


‘women, and to love things out of 


doors. Help each to excel in some 
one particular at school and at 
home, which means self-confidence 
and self-respect. Love them dearly, 
and show it. Best of all, convert 
them to the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Jealousy is such a mean little per- 
sonal thing, I can’t think of any- 
thing better for it at fourteen and 
fifteen than opening all doors out- 
ward into large, impersonal, healthy, 
human interests. 

5. Should a child, afraid of the water, be 

compelled to learn to swim? 

Fear of water is an instinctive 
physical thing, not to be overcome 
by compulsion. How about grown- 
up repulsions and aversions, as 
sickness at the sight of blood, fear 
of fire, and dread of thunder- 
storms? I should get at it another 
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way, and slowly; helping the child 
to grow acquainted by degrees with 
the element, at the seashore, or at 
some lake or river, and making evi- 
dent the pleasures and advantages 
of learning to swim. In other con- 
nections the child should be prac- 
ticed in bodily exercises, and in self- 
control. Finally, at some summer 
camp, the example of others, con- 
fidence in the counselors, and the 
rule of no canoeing without the 
ability to swim, will complete the 
cure. 

6. Should a girl of fourteen be permitted 
to take care of a neighbor’s baby, after- 
noons, for money. 

I don’t see why not, if the neigh- 
bor is all right, and the baby is 
healthy, and the girl of fourteen 
likes to do it. It might be a great 
favor to the neighbor, a favor which 
she would hardly venture to ask 
without giving compensation. It 
might be a real advantage to the 
girl to have regular, agreeable work, 
not too hard for her, and yielding 
her her first-earned money. Two 
boy babies, whose mother was stay- 
ing at the village tavern last sum- 
mer, were taken care of, afternoons, 
by a pretty girl friend of mine, 
who expressed the greatest pleas- 
ure in the work, and certainly ren- 
dered a real service. 


7. Should boys learn to cook? 


At the Kurn Hattin Homes the 
boys do all the housework, cooking, 
cleaning, and laundry. They cook 
so well that their bread takes prizes 
at exhibitions, and their pies would 
tempt any one toeat. Some of them 
take up baking as a trade after 
leaving the Home. To see their 
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table and their products, and the 
boys themselves, is to ask why 
should not other boys, boys who 
have mothers and private homes, 
learn to cook, and so add one more 
useful string to their bow? There 
is no longer a line drawn between 
what a girl shall do and what a boy 
shall do. The work of the world is 
merged, and as girls have invaded 
occupations which formerly were 
supposed to belong exclusively to 
men, so men may without reproach 
do women’s work. When they do, 
it will mean increased understand- 
ing of, and respect for mothers and 
wives, and is worth while on that 
account if for no other reason. 

8. What is the wisest thing to say to a girl 
of sixteen who has become interested 
in woman’s suffrage? 

Be fair to men. Disabuse her of 
the idea of the “tyrant man.” I 
believed in him when I was a young 
thing, and used to start up and 
beat my pillow at night, thinking 
about him and his treatment of 
women. Remembering how a young 
one feels, I should tell my girl of 
sixteen that in the course of hu- 
man events women will probably 
have the suffrage thrust upon them, 
— but not to get excited about it! 
What about the suffrage with men? 
The thing that counts is the educa- 
tion of public opinion. 

g. Should children be required to go to 
church? 

Yes,—with their parents, in 
which case they will probably wish 
to go. My little son used to say that 
he went to church for the pleasure 
of my society. He goes now to give 
me the pleasure of his. We had a 
minister once who preferred that 
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children should go to church if their 
parents went, rather than go to 
Sunday-School, if they could not 
do both. He liked to see families 
together, and believed it strength- 
ened and sanctified the family rela- 
tion, and was a credit to the church. 
In front of me on most Sundays of 
the year sits a family which includes 
a father and mother, two boys, and 
a grandmother. I have seen the 
boys, one on each side of their 
mother, grow from little chaps in 
white dresses, their heads scarcely 
visible above the back of the pew, 
uneasy, sleepy, and mischievous, 
until now, well up to her shoulders, 
they sit as decorous as deacons, and 
during the long prayer bow their 
heads, a black one and a fair one, 
close to hers on the rail in front. A 
hardship to go to church, some- 
thing which they must be required 
todo? They do not act as if it were. 
10. What course should be followed with a 
sulky child? 

The parents’ business with the 
sulky child is to find out what in- 
duces the mood. There are sulky 
temperaments and fiery ones, and 
a way to deal with each. The sulky 
child suffers from low spirits, a 
reduced heart action, and a nobody- 
loves-me feeling. For the time 
being he is caught in an eddy of evil 
thoughts, and goes helplessly round 
and round, needing some one to 
start him out on the stream of ac- 
tion and forward movement again. 
Somewhere in my notes on my chil- 
dren I have written down that 
when they were naughty, it was not 
original sin, but their stomachs. 
The sulky child may be bilious or 
over-tired. Caster oil, a good night’s 
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rest, a change of scene or occupa- 
tion if it be pleasant and stimulat- 
ing, may one or all be effective. 
Later on, the unhappy one, if he 
has been wisely dealt with in child- 
hood, may be expected to under- 
stand his own symptoms and be 
able to treat himself, and so be 
saved from the ultimate descent in- 
to Avernus toward which childish 
sulks and grown-up blue devils 
point. The great help in time of 
need for both sulky and fiery chil- 
dren is absolute reliance on the par- 
ents’ wisdom and strength of will. 


GUNS AND BOYS 


Question Number 5, Home Procress 
Questions for February, 1915, reads as fol- 
lows: “Should a boy of fourteen be allowed 
to have a gun?” 


CHILDREN should not be allowed 


firearms of any kind. If necessary, 


teach the boy how to handle a gun, 
for one never knows when to know 
how to fire a gun would mean the 
saving of life. But do not allow the 
gun as a toy, or as the boy’s own, 
to do with as he pleases. 
C. S. M., 
Richmond, Va. 


Nearly always, no; especially if 
living in the city. A gun breeds the 
desire to kill animals, and is danger- 
ous in the hands of a child. The 
killing instinct should not be culti- 
vated in our children. 

Mrs. H. S. Know es, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


Let us define terms. If by “a gun” 
is meant a revolver, I would say by 
no means should a boy have a gun. 
But if a fowling-piece is meant, like 
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a shot-gun, or a low-power rifle, 
then, if the boy lives in a crowded 
town or city, I would forbid that 
also. If, however, the boy lives in 
the open country, I am not sure but 
I would allow it under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions. He should 
be carefully taught how to handle 
his gun, and if he cannot be taught 
never to point his gun, loaded or 
empty, at a person or a domestic 
animal, and never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to carry the gun with 
the muzzle toward himself, I should 
take it away from him. Target 
practice is good exercise for a boy, 
and it is good for a boy to know how 
to shoot. I know that many good 
people will not agree with me, but 
then I don’t agree with them! I had 
a rifle at the age of thirteen, had 
good instruction in handling it, 
never had an accident, and got a 
great amount of exercise and en- 


joyment out of it in the woods; 
but times have changed since then. 
N.B. I still have my gun. 
Mr. H. M. K.., 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


No! In New York State it is 
strictly against the law for a child 
to have even an air-gun. 


Mrs. Harry N. Beams, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 


THE CHILD WHO CRIES EASILY 


Question Number 1, Home Procress 
Questions for February, 1915, reads as fol- 
lows: “How can a little child best be cured 
of the habit of crying for trivial reasons?” 


I know of one case where a child 
was completely cured of this habit 
by the means of a simple ruse. 
When the child began to cry, an 
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older person in charge immediately 
got up and began looking under 
the tables and chairs in a great 
hurry, calling on every one in the 
room to help, and studiously avoid- 
ing looking at the child. Almost 
at once the child stopped crying 
and asked, “‘What are you looking 
for?” The answer was, “Why, a 
cry-baby, I am sure I heard one 
somewhere in the room; come and 
help me find him. Is n’t he a poor, 
foolish, little creature to cry for 
nothing? Nobody was hurting him, 
and yet he is making all that noise. 
Where can he be?” etc. This hap- 
pened just four times; the fifth 
time the child stopped herself, and 
glanced around to see if the baby 
hunt was going to begin. Then she 
said, “The cry-baby nearly came 
in that time, but I turned him out 
quick.” For which she received 
commendation, being told that 
nobody wanted a cry-baby round 
the house, and the best way was to 
turn him out quick when he tried 
to come in. This may suit in some 
cases, but in others the crying may 
be a result of nerve tension, and 
perhaps a simple course of treat- 
ment may be beneficial. 
I. F. Terry, 
Wetaskiwin, Alta, Canada. 


A little girl who was very sensi- 
tive was teased by neighborhood 
children until she came to her 
mother in tears. Her mother told 
her that whenever the children 
began teasing her she must come 
into the house and stay. There were 
two good results: the little girl cor- 
rected her over-sensitiveness, and 
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the neighborhood children saw that 
other children have rights. 
Mrs. Roy AMMERMAN, 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


The mother might try laughing 
when the child cries for some trivial 
thing. Ask him to do the same, and 
the chances are he will, for children 
are born imitators. Then tell him 
how much nicer she likes that sound 
than the first. 

Mrs. F. W. Hayrorp, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Make a child ashamed of being a 
cry-baby. My own son, when small, 
was put in a room by himself when 
he cried; and very soon, of his own 
accord, when he wanted to cry, he 
would march off and hide himself, 
sometimes in a closet, until he was 
cheerful again. 


Mrs. F. J. ScHwaB Le, 
San Diego, Cal. 


TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY TO 
HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS AND 
_ GIRLS 

Question Number 10, Home Procress 
Questions for February, 1915, reads as fol- 
lows: “‘How can a boy and a girl whose 
parents are making sacrifices in order to let 
them finish the high-school course, best be 


taught the importance of making the most 
of their opportunities?” 


I Tu1nx the desire to stand well in 
school does more toward making 


them study than anything else. 


A SuBscriBER, 
_ Asheville, N.C. 


Take them into the family coun- 
sels. Let them earn part of their 
own expenses. 


Mrs. C. E. B., 
Worcester, Mass. 


HOME PROGRESS 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
JUNE 
( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have had any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, please state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Be sure 
to write your name plainly at the top of each 
sheet ; and to mention whether you wish your 
answers, if printed, to be unsigned, signed with 
initials, or signed with full name. Address all 
communications to the Evrror or THE Home 
Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can two little brothers 


aged four and five be cured of 
quarreling with each other? 


. Should boys be encouraged to 
like to fish? 

. How can a baby best be cured 
of putting things into its mouth? 


. Should a girl of twelve be al- 
lowed to make a visit unaccom- 
panied by her mother? 


. Should children be permitted 
to sell to the neighbors flowers 
and vegetables they have raised 
in their gardens? 


. Should children be called by 
nick-names? 
. How can an impertinent child 


best be helped? 


. How can a girl of sixteen best 
be led to make a companion of 
her sister of twelve? 


. How can a little girl of six be 
helped to overcome her very 
great fear of cows? 


. Should girls of high-school age 
be allowed to go shopping with- 
out their mothers? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


With the Allies 
By Richard Harding Davis 


For twenty-five years, in six campaigns, 
Mr. Davis has followed other armies, but 
in the two hours during which his train 
circled burning Louvain, he saw war, as he 
had never seen it before, in its most hateful 
aspect of wanton waste. In its flames, fed 
by the centuries, his pen came to a white 
heat, cooled by no breath of neutrality, 
with which he would fire the guns of public 
opinion against the military aristocracy of 
Germany. Three days and three nights it 
took the army for whose perfection every 
modern invention has been used to pass 
the author’s window in Brussels. That 
was a long-time exposure, and Mr. Davis 
got a wonderful picture. At oft-besieged 
Soissons, at Rheims, he saw the utter 
“‘wastefulness, cruelty, and stupidity” of 
this war, the fantastic tricks played by 
bursting shells, the ingenuity of civilians 
in helping the army. There is gratitude for 
Mr. Whitlock’s relief of the author from 
a further forced march with the Kaiser’s 
troops, and a proud picture of Mr. Herrick 
in Paris, running the affairs of the embas- 
sies of four countries. In his tales of shat- 
tered roofs and fallen walls, Mr. Davis al- 
ways bemoans the efficiency gone to waste 
in this war, that looked to Bernhardi “ glori- 
ous, heroic, and an economic necessity.” 


Ae FS. 
$1.50.) 


Montessori Children 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


WeE have had The Montessori Method, 
The Montessori Hand Book, and A Montes- 
sort Mother. 
Children, —a few samples of real indi- 
vidual children like our own, each with 
some special talent to foster, some fault to 
overcome. Miss Bailey tells us how clumsy 
Valia acquired grace and physical indepen- 
dence, and how Otello, the terrible, learned 
to manage himself best of all, while Mario 
began to “‘see with his fingers,”’ and to edu- 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Now we have Montessori 


cate himself with the very colors, textures, 
shapes, and sounds that got him into such 
mischief at home. The book makes us wish 
especially to visit the children’s house, in 
which daring little Piccola curls on her rug, 
sorting letters, or shares figs with dull 
Bruno, who fights her street battles for her 
when not learning to use his “soul fingers 
and spirit eyes” with didactic materials. 
Andrea’s lily, that “found its own body,” 
@ows the simplicity of the nature training 
and the difference between thinking and 
feeling. The author takes some pains to 
show that the children are “intent upon 
community welfare,” in spite of so much 
personal endeavor and individual work. 
She makes bold (if not always successful) 
defense against certain criticisms of the 
system. Again we feel the naturalness, 
restfulness, helpfulness, of these children, 
making their own content; and the need for 
all children of less teaching, more watching, 
less pruning, more watering. 
Ae Pe 


(Henry Holt & Company. $1.20 net.) 


Angela’s Business 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


Tuis is the intellectual biography of a mod- 
ern hero, a writer, when he is not a tutor, 
but first, last, and always a commentator. 
Scrutinizing and appraising, he sets out to 
“get a line on women” for a story. He 
thinks he is ultra-modern with conserva- 
tive reactions; until he meets Angela, whose 
“business” is just being a woman, supply- 
ing beauty and charm, and talking in new 
simplicities. By progressive revelations it 
develops that his labels are all misplaced. 
Our critic of “egoettes” does not know 
“new thinker” from “feminist,” “‘rightser” 
from “womanly woman,” in his comedy of 
temporary spinsters. He explores the soul 
of Angela as a waiting woman of romance, 
and finds her bewildering until identified, 
—then he comments that idleness is as bad 
for women as men. 

It is Mary Wing, the career-maker, who 
has learned the responsibilities of freedom, 
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who completes his education in womanhood, 
and teaches him some things about strength 
and gentleness that the Red Mantle Club 
does not know. If Charles Garrott is less 
lovable than the whimsical V. V., Mary 
Wing is womanly above all Mr. Harrison’s 


women. 
A.-F. te. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.35 net.) 


Commercial Work and Training for 
Girls 
By Jeannette Eaton and Bertha M. Stevens 


Or especial interest, at this time of world- 
wide agitation concerning unemployment, 
is this study of the field of office work, from 
the point of view of the girl employee. It 
was undertaken by the Cooperative Em- 
ployment Bureau for Girls of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in an attempt to learn the induce- 
ments and demands of office work in that 
city, the kind of training needed and 
whether available; also to discover the 
cause of unemployment of office girls, 
whether due to incapability, unadaptabil- 
ity, or over-supply. The results are based 
on the vocational records of fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-one girls and a study 
of twenty-eight hundred and sixteen office 
positions; on the testimony of employers as 
to needed preparation; on interviews with 
teachers and detailed records of all Cleve- 
land’s commercial schools and courses. 
The work represents the full time of a field 
worker for one year, assisted by twenty- 
five volunteers. It has revision recommen- 
dations for vocational guidance in public 
schools and vocational training in commer- 
cial work, and suggestions for legislation 
and for.curtailing the solicitations of private 
commercial schools among grade pupils. 
To these schools is laid the chief blame for 
the inefficiency of young office workers. 
Poor English preparation and immaturity 
are two of the chief offenses, determining 
that there is no over-supply of efficient 
workers, that advancement demands high 
school (and in most Cases special) work, 
and that the responsibility of raising stan- 
dards rests equally with commercial schools, 
employers, and office workers. 
A. P. 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 


Physical Education 
By Dudley A. Sargent, A.M., M.D., S.D. 


Tuts book gives the ideals, theories, and 
principles which underlie Dr. Sargent’s 


wonderful system of physical training in 
use at the Hemenway Gymnasium, Har- 
vard University, The author emphasizes 
always the bearing which physical training 
has upon mental acquirements, the need of 
making educators and parents feel its im- 
portance, and the necessity of placing men- 
tal and physical exercise on the same foot- 
ing with the same recognition, as a remedy 
for the evils and abuses of athleticism. Of 
especial interest at this time are the author’s 
objections to military drill as a physical 
exercise in public schools, and his views on 
present-day athletics in secondary schools 
and colleges, which make a few specialized 
athletic performers instead of developing 
the student body into strong men. 

The book includes essays published and 
addresses delivered at various times during 
the past quarter of a century, which are 
of historic value chiefly. These show the 
earlier physical state of the American people 
and their especial need of physical training, 
the ways and means of attaining it, and the 
difficulties overcome in the introduction of 
physical training into the curriculum of 
schools and colleges. 

4; PC. 


(Ginn & Company. $1.50.) 


The Doers 
By William John Hopkins 


Every normal child likes to watch men do 
things, and no book more appeals to a child 
than one which describes men’s doings. 
These charming stories relate with a de- 
lightful simplicity and a proper spice of 
repetition the activities and observations 
of a little boy almost five years old, during 
the building of a house in the field near his 
home. From the day the digging-men came, 
to the memorable one on which the moving- 
van arrived with its wonderful surprise, 
David watched, or worked, or played in the 
sand, learning when not to ask questions and 
when to offer his services to carpenter, painter, 
or plumber. Perhaps he learned it from the 
big wise foreman with whom he often just 
walked about, who sometimes tucked David 
under his arm to go down the wobbly cel- 
lar stairs, or taught him to look up, not 
down, when he climbed the first ladder. It 
is quite certain David learned much be- 
sides efficiency in building or tree-setting; 
as will the child who is fortunate enough to 
make David’s acquaintance. 
nu.. Fe 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 





A REQUEST 
A REQUEST FOR POEMS 


A SUBSCRIBER whose three chil- 
dren are to take part in a Bird Fes- 
tival, on the “‘last day of school,” 
has written to ask the editor to 
furnish each of the children with 
a bird “piece” to “‘speak” on 
this occasion. The subscriber adds, 
“TY should like poems that are not 
well known; my children already 
know the familiar bird poems.” It 
occurs to the editor that the chil- 
dren of most of our other subscrib- 
ers probably know the more fa- 
mous poems about birds. Therefore 
these three beautiful, but not widely 
known bird poems, sent in answer to 
the subscriber’s request for “‘ pieces,” 
are herewith printed for the bene- 
fit of those others. 


AT DAWN 


I tay awake and listened, ere the 
light 

Began to whiten at the window 
pane. 

The world was all asleep: earth was 
a fane 

Emptied of worshipers; its dome of 
night, 

Its silent aisles, were awful in their 
gloom. 

Suddenly from the tower the bell 
struck four, 

Solemn and slow, how slow and sol- 
emn! o’er 

Those death-like slumberers, each 
within his room. 

The last reverberation pulsed so 
long 

It seemed no tone of earthly mould 
at all. 


FOR POEMS 


But the bell woke a thrush; and 
with a call 

He roused his mate, then poured a 
tide of song: 

“‘Morning is coming, fresh, and 
clear, and blue,” 

Said that bright song; and then I 
thought of you. 

Epwarp Row anp SILL. 
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VESPERS 


O BLACKBIRD, what a boy you are! 
How you do go it! 
Blowing your bugle to that one 
sweet star 
How you do blow it! 
And does she hear you, blackbird 
boy, so far? 
Or is it wasted breath? 
“Good Lord! she is so bright 
To-night!” 
The blackbird saith. 
Tuomas E. Brown. 


THE DOVES 


TueE doves fly out, the doves fly in, 
Brighter than cloud above, 

From thee to me, and again to thee, 
Out of my heart, O Love. 


My heart is troubled and hushed 
with wings 
From the deep, beneath, above; 
And the hovering flight of more 
white things 
Than Earth hath the gladness of. 


After one call they follow, all ;— 
Thy call to me, O Love: 
Lightning out of the blue, but mine 
In the likeness of the Dove. 
JosEPHINE Preston PEABopy. 





YOU can easily 
WIN 
one of these PRIZES 


Shakespeare’s Works, 6 volumes 
Browning’s Works, 6 volumes 

Tennyson’s Works, 6 volumes 

Bret Harte’s Selected Writings, 7 volumes 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 5 volumes 
American Biography, 10 volumes 

Foreign Biography, 10 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, First Series, 6 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, Second Series,6volumes 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 6 volumes 


Write for Particulars 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE POEMS 
OF AMERICA 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


The Scenery of Amcrica 


PLACES OF INTEREST 
LAKES — RIVERS — MOUNTAINS 
CITIES AND TOWNS 


Described in 
a Wonderful Anthology of 


638 POEMS 


SELECTED BY 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


A FEW SETS LEFT 
GIVEN FREE (While They Last) 


WITH A RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO HOME PROGRESS 


At $3.00, and 30 cents to pay expressage 


WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR BOY 


TO BE ONE OF FOUR 


preparing in the quiet country 
home of a tutor of several 
years’ successful experience ? 


Individual Instruction 


J.R. WASHBURN, Brooklyn, Connecticut 


Roche's Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


ATTRAC 


OR CROUP tone? Ec Growing populsney 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 
are alse Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


——— 
W. Edwards & 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Who! of 
EK. FOUGERA & C0., Inc., 90 Beckman 8t., N. Y, 
Wo increase in Price. 


MR. PICKWICK’S 
RECEPTION 
FREE 


Many persons have spent hours in studying 
this unique and intensely interesting engrav- 
ing, which represents the principal charac- 
ters in Dickens, passing in review before 
Mr. Pickwick. It is a fine test of one’s 
knowledge of Dickens to identify the many 
characters in this picture. 

For four cents in stamps, covering cost of 
mailing, we will send this picture free. If 
you want it fill out the enclosed coupon with 
your name and address and mail it to us. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Enclosed find four cents in stamps, for which send me a 
copy of Mr. Pickwick’s Reception. Size 9 x 12. 


(Our New Library Edition of Dickens’ Works 
ts the most complete, best edited and best illustrated 
edition ever published. Send for particulars.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 








A Book all Nature Lovers will Treasure 


OUR FRIEND 
JOHN BURROUCHS 


By Dr. Clara Barrus 


“One will wander lovingly through the pages of this beautiful and de- 
lightful volume, that tells us so much about the poet naturalist — our 
John Burroughs.” — Los Angeles Times. 

“Dr. Barrus has done a service to the multitude of admirers of John 
Burroughs by making accessible during his lifetime a great deal of auto- 
biographical material and of very pleasant reminiscence. . . . An unusually 
pleasant book to read.’ — Churchman. 

“The book should serve a good purpose in making known to many the 
sane philosophy and the simple common sense of one of our greatest 
American writers about nature and birds.’’—— San Francisco Chronicle. 


Richly illustrated from fresh portraits of Mr. Burroughs and his homes and haunts. 
$2.00 net. Postage extra. 





Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make and set up bird houses of different types, feeding 
boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various apparatus for sheltering bird life. 


An invaluable manual for the amateur. School children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to manual training. Bird lovers follow its methods in 
bringing birds about the home. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- “Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
tains numerous records of value as contribu- pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
tions to natural history.”»—Journal of Maine Orni- _ of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
thological Society. invaluable.””—Ohio Audubon Society. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM JOHN BURROUGHS 


“T have gone through Mr. Trafton’s book on Methods of Attracting Birds and find that he 
throws abundant light on the problem. With the volume in hand, one need not long hesitate 
how to proceed to draw the birds about his house and grounds.” 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


TWO FISKE PAMPHLETS 
WILL BE SENT 


How to Tell Stories to 


FREE Children 


A book of practical suggestions, and 
containing some excellent selections. 


Stories to Tell to Children 


Containing fifty-one selections for chil- 
The second contains reproductions dren, and suggestions for teiling them. 


of many of the historical engrav- . 

ings, portraits, facsimiles of manu- As the Twig is Bent 
script, rare maps, etc., with which sth a 
this edition is handsomely illus- 

trated. 


The first contains portrait of Pro- 
fessor Fiske and sketch of his life. 


A few copies, bound in special cloth bind- 
ing, are left on hand. Until the supply is 
Send postal card to exhausted, we will send the three books 
entirely free of charge in connection with a 


Houghton Mifflin Company year’s renewal subscription, at $3.00, to 


The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. HOME PROCR ESS 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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